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Dr. James T. Shotwell, who writes for this issue of PAciric 


AFFAIRS “An Appreciation” of Dr. Inazo Nitobé, has been Dr, 


Nitobé’s colleague in the Institute of Pacific Relations and knew 


him earlier in the latter’s association with the League of Nations. 
Dr. Shotwell is Professor of History at Columbia University, 
New York, trustee and director of the Carnegie Endowment for 


International Peace, and well-known author in the field of history 
and international politics. He is a member of the Internationa! 
Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Prof. H. F. Angus, whose tribute to Dr. Nitobé is reprinted in 
this issue, is Professor of Economics at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and a member of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs attending the Banff Conference. 


Prof. Yasaka Takaki, contributing also to Dr. Nitobé’s mem- 
ory, besides being a former pupil has been his colleague on the 
Japan Council of the Institute for a number of years. Prof. 
Takaki is on the faculty of the Tokyo Imperial University. 


Reviewers: Henry F. Grady (Foreign Investments in China; 
World Prosperity) is Dean of the College of Commerce at the 
University of California. Graham Stuart (The League of Nations 
in Theory and Practice) is Professor of Political Science at Stan- 
ford University, California, and editor of the Stanford Books on 
World Politics. E. 8S. C. Handy (Asiatic Asia; Storm over Asia) 
is Ethnologist on the Staff of the Bishop Museum of Polynesian 
History and Ethnology, Honolulu, author, and Associate Editor 
of PACIFIC AFFAIRS (retiring). Felix M. Keesing (The Foreign 
Policy of the United States in Relation to Samoa) is author of 
several volumes on native peoples of the Pacific, and was Director 
of the Institute’s research project on Government of Pacific De- 
pendencies, which included the author’s field work in Samoa, the 
Philippines, Fiji, etc. Kenneth P. Emory (Life in Lesu) is an 
ethnologist on the staff of the Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


SIX YEARS OF PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


parc AFFAIRS, as PACIFIC AFFAIRS, is ending its sixth year of 

existence. Preceding its début as a regular monthly journal 
under this name, it had known two years of preliminary existence 
as an occasional News Bulletin of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
and as such was distributed to members of the Institute in the sev- 
eral countries of the Pacific, carrying items of organizational 
interest concerning the aftermath of the first conference of the 
Institute (Honolulu 1925) and subsequent exchange of data con- 
cerning national branches. 

Looking back over these six years of growth, the journal's 
gradual development and ultimate establishment in a position of 
authority for the Pacific field cannot but be a source of pride and 
satisfaction to the Editor who is at the end of these six years relin- 
quishing the direction of the journal’s current well-being and 
destiny. In the light of her original conception, her original vision 
of the need and place of such a journal in the Pacific world, it is a 
gratification of the deepest degree to have reached the point in the 
creative task at which the developed, living vision may be handed 
on to a successor and the visioner step on to other things. 

It is perhaps inevitable that, in this best-of-all-possible but 
somewhat imperfect world, comparison of accomplishment with 
original conception and vision should bring not only satisfaction 
but regret. The limitations of actuality—of practical facilities, of 
ability, of support—must set their impress upon any dream and 
reflect themselves in the accomplished result of creative effort, 
always. And the dreamer-doer is keenly conscious, in the midst of 
satisfaction over achievement, of a lively and unstilled voice at the 
core of this satisfaction, saying, “It does not measure up!”’ 

But this farewell editorial is meant to be neither a confession 
nor an apology—of secret disappointment in results or for failure 
in achievement. On the contrary, it is meant as something of a 
critique of the vision itself, rather than of its results. The results 
must speak for themselves in the usefulness or otherwise of some 
65 eo volumes which have appeared regularly over this 
period. 
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The original vision conceived of a new entity in the Pacific 
which would be alive with the spirit and the meaning of the area 
—an area which is inextricably related with but undeniably dis- 
tinct from the rest of the world, which is not alone Far East, as so 
large a section of the western world imagines, which is not merely 
that immensely significant phenomenon, the Orient-Occident 
bridge, but which comprises as well the whole great continental 
life of the southern hemisphere and the culturally and economic- 
ally (and therefore politically) important far sweep of the Pacific 
Island world, with the highly intricate, delicate and unique fabric 
of relationship that exists in and out and amongst all this. It con- 
ceived of a living medium for the swift and subtly changing course 
of life and happening in this great, composite area; something that 
might reflect with immediacy and faithfulness the currency of 
thought, feeling and event in this swiftest and most dramatic era in 
the area’s history, where every change brings with it vital presage 
for an interwoven world era, such as today’s. It conceived of a 
voice, or if you will, a vocal instrument, through which might 
speak the variegated and often conflicting and confused messages 
of varied minds at the vivid moment, not the postponed and reflec- 
tive message, carefully evaluated some months after the living 
event had cooled or been forgotten. It conceived of the possibility 
of this through the original article of fact and opinion, through 
the translation or selected reprint reflecting racial, national or 
group expressions in the Press of the area, and through dispassion- 
ate reviews of current trends of life from the pen of an editor 
seated at some central vantage point in the Pacific. And all this 
was conceived of as a necessary variant of and complement to the 
program of long-term, careful research and research publication 
which was then the newly founded center of Institute activity. 

Currency. Currency of ideas and information about the swift- 
moving, little-understood forces and factors in this regional drama 
which so vitally concerns the whole of the world. A tool for delv- 
ing into the happenings of the moment with the accuracy and in- 
sight which is seldom a possible combination of virtues for the 
daily Press. A guide to events and to the elemental things behind 
events and to the sources from which additional wisdom may be 
drawn. An ambitious program. Yet one, we have the temerity to 
hope, which has, in spite of handicaps, been approximated within 
our necessarily slender space limits. 

That the visioned need was real and not merely visionary seems 
demonstrated by the place which the journal embodying to an ex- 
tent this vision has made for itself amongst active students the 
world over who say that they have come to depend upon it for the 
thing that it has tried imperfectly to do; and by the consensus of 
expressed disappointment over the misfortune which overtook the 
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journal in this “depression year’’—namely, the temporarily necessi- 
tated bimonthly issue. No one could have hoped so ardently as the 
retiring Editor, who has seen the original vision and accomplish- 
ment marred by this necessity, that the year-end of 1933 might see 
the end also of this anomalous makeshift in frequency. 

For the beginning of 1934, and PACIFIC AFFAIRS in 1934, 
there is every bright augury. There could be no greater satisfac- 
tion for an editor bent upon retiring—for an editor who cares about 
the thing which he or she has created—than the satisfaction of 
knowing the high worth and competence of the one who is to 
carry on. And when the appointment succeeds some months of 
uncertainty and partial anxiety concerning the still non-existent 
successor, the satisfaction is even doubled. It is moreover a tribute 
to the standing of the thing which has been created, as well as to 
the challenge of the task, when a person of standing in his own field 
and of vision in the Pacific field in general accepts this challenge 
with a vigorous will to carry on. It is a tribute of which the present 
writer is thoroughly sensible. 

You will read elsewhere in this issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS the 
announcement of the extremely fortunate appointment of Mr. 
Owen Lattimore to this position of Editor-in-chief of PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS, of the building up of an adequate and competent edi- 
torial staff, resident and non-resident, to assist him, and of the deci- 
sion to publish PACIFIC AFFAIRS in 1934 as a quarterly. On the first 
point the journal and its readers may be congratulated without 
reserve. Over the second the present Editor feels particularly 
warm gratification, since it represents an assurance of the carrying 
on of the policy inaugurated a year and a half ago and on behalf 
of which she has attempted on various occasions to make eloquent 
pleas for continuance in the face of financial discouragement. 
Readers have for some months been familiar with the writings and 
the initials C.H.S., S.U., E.S.C.H., B.L., representing the corre- 
spondents from Nanking, Tokyo, the Pacific Islands, the American 
Far East (New York) in the persons of Chen Han-seng, Sami- 
taro Uramatsu, Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy, Bruno Lasker, and less 
frequently, perhaps, with those of Dr. Guy H. Scholefield of New 
Zealand—all of whose names appear on the present contents page 
as the editorial associates of PACIFIC AFFAIRS in addition to the 
resident editorial-office staff. The assistance of these men has been 
invaluable in the particular issues to which they contributed, and 
their larger contribution to the successful experiment of extending 
the staff to the periphery has shown its happiest fruits in the prom- 
ised editorial staff program for 1934 and ensuing years. Needless 
to say the retiring Editor’s warm gratitude for generous codpera- 
tion goes out to them, as also to those many volunteers who have 
helped to make “Books of the Pacific” and the periodical source 
department a dependable and sometimes brilliant collection. 
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On the third point, the retiring Editor is frank to say that she 
feels no gratification whatsoever. This is not merely because the 
decision to publish PACIFIC AFFAIRS as a quarterly is at variance 
with the original conception of the journal and its development to 
date (change of plan and direction may often mean growth), but 
because of the conviction that it is still in the field of greater 
frequency that the Institute, through its publication medium, can 
render the greatest service to, in, and about the Pacific; and in 
this conviction she is supported and has been during the past sey- 
eral years by a strong body of opinion among the national Institute 
groups. Yet, the decision made, every good wish is extended to 
the incoming Editor for success in the new experiment, in the 
belief that whatever he does will be done outstandingly well. 

Even without taking into account several years of previous 

study and experience in the Pacific field, in seven years of associa- 
tion with the senior staff of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
one’s interest goes deep and is not easily uprooted. It is not to be 
expected, therefore, that the retiring Editor’s concern for either 
the Institute or the journal will wane, and though other interests 
and activities will claim her, it is quite likely that from time to time 
she will be unable to refrain from sending a message to old friends 
and readers through the pages of PACIFIC AFFAIRS—presuming 
upon the hospitable inclination of the new Editor, as she feels 
perhaps she may. It has been a good seven years—from the Editor's 
personal standpoint—thrilling experimentation, hard work, chal- 
lenging difficulties, much encouragement, some discouragement, 
some degree of gratifying success, some gracious praise along with 
it all. December 1933 is a nice vantage point—looking back with 
satisfaction, looking forward with expectation of still greater 
development for PACIFIC AFFAIRS. And from this vantage point 
may one be granted this parting expression of hope for the future 
out of experience in the past—the hope that the center of the 
Pacific, in which the PACIFIC AFFAIRS idea made its appearance 
before the world and in which it was nurtured to its growth, may 
yet again be the center for the journal’s mature functioning once 
the seeming exigencies which have dictated its temporary removal 
from the Pacific have been overcome? For it is at the center, where 
the threads all join and cross, not at any one point on the margin, 
that balanced contact can, in the estimation of this writer, most 
successfully be maintained.—ELIZABETH GREEN. 


THE DISARMAMENT CRISIS 


When the Disarmament Conference was last reviewed in 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS (June-July issue, 1933) the recess adjournment 
had taken place on June 8 and it was expected that the Con- 
ference would reconvene on July 8. Owing to the fact that diplo- 
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matic attention was concentrated during July upon the World 
Economic Conference in London, the conference did not, however, 
reconvene on the expected date, but instead the recess was extended 
to October 16, while informal consultations continued to be held 
between European delegates and government officials during the 
interval with the hope of paving the way for prompt action in full 
conference later on. The American head delegate, Norman H. 
Davis, returned to the United States in June and did not take part 
in these intra-European conversations and informal “under- 
standings.” 

There was much speculation as to the probable effect of the 
signing of the Four-Power Pact (involving France, Germany, 
Italy and Great Britain) upon the central problem of the Dis- 
armament Conference. Would it help to create the necessary 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and compromise by minimizing 
the distance between the French demand for security and the 
German demand for equality, or would it lessen such a possibility 
by tending to encourage the three powers other than Germany in 
the further “evasion” of their disarmament responsibilities? There 
was also considerable uneasy speculation throughout Europe with 
regard to the growing nationalism in Germany under the aggres- 
sive rule of Hitler, and its probable effect upon German policy 
when the Conference should reopen. 

Before the Conference resumed its formal deliberations, how- 
ever, there was little doubt remaining on the latter score. The new 
armament terms offered by Great Britain, France and Italy (with 
the United States concurring) at the close of a series of private 
conversations in early October were rejected by the Hitler govern- 
ment on October 6 as incompatible with national dignity and even 
with national existence, so far as disarmed Germany was con- 
cerned. The proposed terms provided for a four-year treaty period 
during which none of the signatory powers were to increase their 
forces and during which the scheme of international supervision 
over the observance of these rules would be on trial. A review of 
the entire armament situation was to take place at the end of the 
four years, providing the operation of the supervision scheme had 
been satisfactory. 

The German answer reiterated the position taken by Chan- 
cellor Hitler in his March pronouncement, which affirmed Ger- 
many’s right to demand substantial arms reductions on the part of 
the other powers signatory to the Versailles Treaty, so long as 
Germany was to be held to the disarmament provisions imposed 
by that treaty; or failing such self-denying action by the powers, 
the right of Germany to rearm up to a position of equality. The 
specific proposals of the powers were shown to postpone Ger- 
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many’s hopes for equality by another four years and were rejected 
on those grounds. Counter proposals providing that definite arms 
reductions bringing the armament of other powers to equality or 
near equality with Germany be effected before the four-year trial 
period should begin, and requesting the postponement of a test 
period for supervision and the limiting of such a period to six 
months, were put forward by the Hitler government, together with 
a request for sarnples of all weapons being retained by other 
powers, but denied to Germany. Europe was thrown into a panic 
by the menace read into these vigorous pronouncements, and almost 
immediately talk of war began to echo around the world. In 
France it was referred to as a “preventive war,” or as an “expedi- 
tion” into Germany to render impossible the rearming which Hit- 
ler’s reply seemed to threaten, “before the arming should take 
place and prevention become impossible.” In Great Britain it 
took the form of a warning from Mr. Baldwin that Britain had 
obligations under the Treaty of Locarno and that, as would be 
remembered with respect to Belgium in 1914, “what Britain 
signed she would adhere to. . . for her signature and her agree- 
ments are sacred.” 

On October 14, two days before the formal opening of the 
Disarmament Conference, the German government suddenly an- 
nounced its withdrawal from that Conference and likewise from 
membership in the League of Nations, emphasizing its strong 
criticism of the Treaty of Versailles, which held Germany in a 
position of utter inability to defend its borders against attack while 
the rest of the powers had immeasurably strengthened themselves 
beyond wartime arms strength in contravention of the disarma- 
ment provisions of the same treaty. Stress was laid upon the fact 
that Germany of today, in government and in national will, is a 
wholly different Germany from the Germany of war and immedi- 
ately postwar years—a Germany bent upon peace and national 
development, a foe alike to imperialism and to communism—and 
that despite these considerations the other major powers of the 
world refused to treat with her in any but a discriminatory fashion 
or to cooperate with her in what should be a matter of common 
world concern, namely, universal peace and practical disarmament. 

This action on Germany’s part closely followed the meeting of 
the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference, at which time an 
amendment to the Draft Disarmament Convention adopted by the 
Conference before its adjournment on June 8 had been reported 
by Sir John Simon. This proposal (resulting from private conver- 
sations between France, Italy, Great Britain and the United States) 
would extend the preliminary period from five to eight years, 
which time would be “occupied by the fulfillment of a continuous 
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program” which, it was hoped, would ensure two things: “(a) a 
substantial measure of disarmament actually realized and com- 
pleted on the part of the heavily armed powers, and (b) the 
achievement of the principle of equality in a régime of security.” 
In spite of the ultimate hope of equality thus held out, the Hitler 
government did not feel they could accept a “vague” proposal 
which did not commit the other powers to any degree of disarma- 
ment before the end of the first four-year period. Reaffirming its 
desire for even the most complete form of disarmament providing 
it be universal, stating its belief that force would always be an 
unsuitable means of attempting to resolve differences between 
nations, Germany yet definitely proclaimed her intention to remain 
away from all Geneva discussions, within or without the League 
Assembly, until such time as “equality is no longer withheld.” 

The Conference met as scheduled on October 16 and, faced by 
this grave situation, decided to adjourn until October 26, until the 
situation could be explored and Germany perhaps be induced to 
return to the deliberations. The Bureau of the Conference con- 
tinued to hold sessions and to discuss possible concessions to the 
recalcitrant member. 

The fall of the French Cabinet a few days before the sched- 
uled resumption of the full Disarmament Conference added a 
further note of uncertainty to the discordant symphony and lent 
weight to the recommendation already made that the general con- 
ference adjourn for three or four weeks longer, leaving the work 
of preparing drafts to the Bureau. The American representative 
had been the strongest opponent of long or indefinite postpone- 
ment, but this suggestion met with his approval also. 

Meantime, on October 30, General Araki, Minister of War 
for Japan, issued a statement to the press inviting eight countries 
to hold a parley in Tokyo on the problem of peace in the Far East, 
as prerequisite to any further progress in the disarmament question 
and particularly as fundamental to naval accord when the existing 
naval agreement comes to an end in 1936. General Araki stated 
that the Kellogg and Nine-Power Pacts had “proved themselves” 
ineffective and would need to be revised to meet the peculiar situa- 
tion in the Orient. The “recognition of Manchukuo” was another 
issue which should be discussed at such a conference, the General 
said. Inasmuch as “Manchukuo” was named as one of the Powers 
to be present at the conference, it was pointed out that attendance 
at such a conference might be regarded as tantamount to recogni- 
tion of the new state on the part of other Powers who had not 
recognized and had no intention of recognizing that candidate for 
nationhood. No encouragement was given in Europe or America 
for the holding of such a special conference. 
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As the conversations in connection with the work of the Geneva 
Disarmament Bureau progressed new interpretations of the appar- 
ent impasse developed. In certain quarters observers were inclined 
to find much that was hopeful in the German attitude and _ pro- 
nouncements, and much that might be made the basis for the 
resumption of negotiations with Germany again in the picture. 
Certain sections of opinion in France also expressed the hope that 
inasmuch as Premier Daladier’s fall had been due to the popular 
uproar against high taxes it might be reasonable to expect greater 
conciliation on the part of the new government toward drastic 
disarmament proposals, since decrease in armament would in itself 
lower taxes while building programs were bound to increase them. 
To many it seemed that Great Britain was the key to the existing 
puzzle, and that if that nation would make certain quite practic- 
able concessions with regard to air armament (the abolition of war 
time aviation) and would pledge herself to mutual enforcement 
of punishment for disarmament treaty violators (thus ensuring se- 
curity in spite of lowered armaments) it might still be possible to 
write a disarmament treaty that would be acceptable to both France 
and Germany. It was not, however, thought likely that Sir John 
Simon, head of the British delegation in the Arms Conference, 
would see matters in this light. Meantime the British Labor Party 
has expressed its strong disapproval of the government’s disarma- 
ment policy on every occasion when the matter has come up in 
Parliament. 

By the middle of November means of procedure were still 
unperfected. Hitler had taken renewed occasion to pledge himself 
to arms equality and at the same time to warn the world of the 
horrors of war. The French Foreign Minister, Paul-Boncour, 
extended an invitation to Germany to enter into direct negotiations 
with France in the effort to discover a formula for the continuance 
of the disarmament conference at Geneva, and stated in the Cham- 
‘ber: “There are two ways—force or collaboration; we choose col- 
laboration.”’ Various proposals had been made for the continuance 
of the conference at Geneva without Germany, and for the substi- 
tution of a three- or four-power conference elsewhere in which 
Germany might be willing to participate. France was firm in its 
opposition to the policy of taking the conference away from 
Geneva. British officialdom was convinced that the conference 
and any resulting agreement would be worse than futile without 
the presence of Germany. Arthur Henderson, chairman of the 
conference, threatened at one time to resign, thereby throwing 
affairs into still greater confusion, unless the participants showed 
greater determination to progress. 

By the 20th of November it became clear that the month’s 
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extension of the recess was not sufficient, and that no progress had 
been made on the basis of which the plenary conference could 
proceed. On the 22nd it was officially announced, following a vote 
in the Bureau at its latest Geneva meeting, that sessions would be 
suspended until some time in January, depending on the success 
of international diplomatic efforts in the meantime to find a basis 
from which to go forward. On that same day Chancellor Hitler 
in an interview with a representative of Le Temps declared him- 
self willing to pledge himself to any course of action “not involv- 
ing dishonor or danger” to his country in order to assure to France 
the security she desired, even to the extent of viewing with equa- 
nimity supplementary security pacts between France and other 
Powers—since “I have no intention of attacking my neighbor.” 
In return he asked arms equality for Germany, though that, he 
said, need only be achieved gradually.—E. G. 
RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 

INCE the Japanese Government declared her exit from the 

League of Nations on March 27, 1933, she has aimed at Sino- 
Japanese direct negotiation without the participation of any third 
government, in the effort to settle all the major political and 
economic issues between China and Japan. Half a year has 
elapsed; circumstances and personnel are now ready to bring 
about such a direct negotiation. Japan is demanding that China 
give de facto recognition to ‘““Manchukuo,” because for the time 
being de jure recognition is both impossible and unnecessary. The 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Koki Hirota, who came into 
office on September 14, is a believer in positive Politik and has 
advocated the policy of avoiding the nominal in order to obtain 
the real. 

The Japanese Government found Lo Wen-kan, the former 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, an obstacle to the policy of 
direct negotiation. Lo went out of his office on August 17, and 
Wang Ching-wei, the chairman of the Executive Yuan, became 
the acting Foreign Minister. Wang is not so stubborn; in fact he is 
ready to listen to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. And it seems 
clear that General Chiang has much confidence in Huang Fu, the 
chairman of the Peiping Political Council, for the handling of 
Sino-Japanese negotiations. 

A general offensive brought the Japanese army very near 
Peiping in May; that resulted in the Tangku military agreement 
creating a neutral zone between the Peiping-Tientsin area and 
“Manchukuo.” This North China zone is much larger in area 
than the “demilitarized zone” in the south, defined by the Shang- 
hai Truce in May 1932. The Japanese military authority did not 
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try to stop the anti-Nanking Chinese troops from entering into 
this demilitarized zone of 5,000 square miles. But after Generals 
Fang Chen-wu and Chi Hung-chang had marched into the zone 
from Chahar and Jehol provinces on September 21, with their own 
and their allied troops totaling 39,000, the Japanese authority 
demanded their withdrawal and forced the Nanking Government 
to an immediate negotiation. That negotiation resulted in an 
effective military offensive union between Nanking and the Japa- 
nese Army against Fang and Chi. Japanese bombing planes 
assisted the Nanking troops directly in defeating the rebellious 
elements. In the eastern part of the neutralized zone there were 
seven Chinese militarists who occupied five districts and disobeyed 
the Peiping Military Branch Council. When Ho Yin-ching, the 
chairman of this Council, and General Yu Hsueh-chung, chair- 
man of the Hopei Provincial Government, wanted to send military 
police, only 2,000, against these semi-bandit troops, they had to 
secure permission from the Japanese. One of the noted Kuomin- 
tang leaders, Mr. Chang Che, told the Chinese press that “North 
China will soon be a second Manchuria” (China Times, Shang- 
hai, October 1). 

Reviewing Nanking’s policy toward Japan, an editorial of the 
China Evening News, Shanghai (Oct. 1), observed four distinct 
periods. “In the first period the Nanking Government declared a 
policy for long-time resistance; in the second Mr. Wang Ching- 
wei, the present acting minister of foreign affairs, advocated a 
parallel policy of resistance and negotiation; the third stage was 
marked by definite agreements for military truce; and the present 
development is witnessing Sino-Japanese alliance and coéperation 
against General Fang and Chi.” 

In fact there was a persistent rumor during August that the 
director of the South Manchurian Railway Company was urged 
by some Chinese bankers to come to Shanghai; and that there was 
a discussion concerning a joint investment of 25,000,000 Mex. in 
the southern part of Manchuria by Chinese and Japanese capi- 
talists. This was much talked about at the time when Mr. Chang 
Kia-ngau, the general manager of the Bank of China and a gradu- 
ate of a Japanese university, visited Osaka. However this may be, 
it is clear that the Chinese bankers are for a quick and direct 
negotiation with Japan to settle all major political and economic 
issues. For them the money proposition is above the feeling of 
nationalism; and they are the bulwark of the Nanking Govern- 
ment. 

By the middle of October, when the German Government 
declared her exit from the League of Nations, when the Chinese 
minister in Tokyo was returning to his post from Nanking, when 
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Wang Ching-wei was busy in consulting with Chiang Kai-shek, 
direct Sino-Japanese negotiations were said to have begun both in 
Peiping and in Tokyo. It has been alleged that while in Peiping 
Huang Fu and the Japanese minister, Ariyoshi, will negotiate on 
matters local and primarily economic, in Tokyo the Chinese min- 
ister, Chiang Tso-ping, will negotiate with Araki and Hirota on 
general issues primarily political and financial. 

Undoubtedly, finance presents the chief difficulty for the Nan- 
king Government at present. It has to pay 200,000 troops in the 
north, has to finance a new anti-red campaign in Kiangsi Province 
with a concentration of 200,000 governmental troops and about 
300 fighting planes, and yet is facing a monthly deficit of nearly 
2,000,000 Mex. During the last half year there have been many 
short-term loans from the banks, totaling about 70,000,000 Mex. 
On October 3 the Executive Yuan in Nanking passed a resolution 
authorizing a new domestic bond issue, officially named “Customs 
Treasury Notes of the 22nd Year of the Republic (1933),” 
amounting to 100,000,000 Mex. After paying off the sum of 70 
million, the remaining 30 million have been given to the Chinese 
banks in Shanghai as security for a new cash loan of 15 million. 
Evidently even this loan would not go very far to finance the 
government; for, according to the financial minister, Mr. T. V. 
Soong (since resigned), Nanking had spent already 139 million 
for military purposes between March and August of this year. 
During the coming campaign against the reds in Kiangsi still 
more funds will be necessary. 

Chiefly because of the bond issues, T. V. Soong was supported 
by the Chinese bankers in Shanghai. With his financial power 
and the newly added influence of the National Economic Council, 
he had become the strongest man in Nanking aside from Chiang 
Kai-shek. This N. E. C. is a unique organization in the Nan- 
king Government; it is independent and is under neither the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan nor the Legislative Yuan, nor is it a separate ministry 
in itself. It is a powerful organization, with T. V. Soong, Wang 
Ching-wei (chairman of the Executive Yuan), and Sun Fo (chair- 
man of the Legislative Yuan) as the members of its standing 
executive committee. In this council sits the representative from 
Geneva, Dr. Rajchmann. Upon the request of T. V. Soong, dur- 
ing his stay in Europe, the League of Nations sent Rajchmann as 
the technical liaison officer attached to the National Economic 
Council of China. From the viewpoint of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, Rajchmann’s function is anything but technical. The very 
organization of this N. E. C. is regarded by them as the epitome 
of Western political influence in China. Mr. Y. Sugimura has 
been sent from Tokyo to watch its development in China, to watch 
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the policy of T. V. Soong, and to understand how to combat this 
policy. A semimonthly German publication in Shanghai, Ching. 
Dienst (October 1, 1933, p. 738), stated that T. V. Soong is 
an exponent of Western orientation, while Huang Fu is an active 
functioner of the pro-Japanese politics. 

Financial difficulties may easily force T. V. Soong to yield to 
the politics directed by Huang Fu. The National Economic 
Council is trying to realize cash from the recent American Cotton- 
Wheat Loan to China. Already 4,700 bales of American cotton 
have arrived in Shanghai (about one-tenth of the total amount) 
and the Chinese factories cannot afford to make the purchase. It is 
said that this first delivery of American cotton would be sold to 
the Japanese cotton mills in China. Whether the Japanese might 
pay in cash or in commodity, it is difficult to tell at present. One 
thing is perfectly certain, that the Japanese Government is taking 
full advantage of the financial stringency of Nanking, thereby 
gaining firm ground for a diplomatic triumph. The recent Japa- 
nese ascendency in China is surely anticipating further changes in 
the internal politics of China in the nearest future —C. H.S. 

Our correspondent’s expectations with regard to impending 
changes in the Chinese political line-up were quickly realized when 
Mr. T. V. Soong, Finance Minister, resigned at the end of Octo- 
ber, following unconfirmed rumors in advance of that date. Chi- 
nese sources state that this resignation was forced by Japanese 
intrigue in Chinese banking circles, ‘unmistakable evidence” of 
which exists in Japanese news-service and official reports on the 
finance investigation mission sent to Shanghai and Nanking earlier 
in the autumn. No pretence is made that the situation was not 
complicated by the existence of differences between Mr. Soong 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek over funds for the anti-red 
campaign, but it is felt in China that the defection of the large 
banking interests from Mr. Soong’s support was directly due to 
Japanese influence and “propaganda,” and that without that defec- 
tion Mr. Soong’s position would still have been strong. Great 
alarm was felt over the future outlook in the realm of government 
finance, it being thought that if a man of Mr. Soong’s experience 
and capabilities had failed it was a great deal to expect anyone 
else to succeed. Likewise the political implications of this resig- 
nation with respect to a changing official attitude vis-a-vis Japan, 
as pointed out by our correspondent, were seriously regarded and 
the question was being asked in many quarters: “Is China to be 
wholly ruled by Japan?” 

On November 6 it was announced that Dr. H. H. Kung had 
taken up his duties in succession to Mr. Soong as Minister of 
Finance. Dr. Kung had been Minister of Industry and later of the 
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combined departments of Industry, Commerce and Labor, since 
the formation of the National Government at Nanking in 1927. 
Dr. Kung disclaimed any vainglorious belief in his own powers 
where so knotty a problem was involved, but pledged himself to do 
his utmost to achieve a balanced budget for the nation. He stated 
emphatically his determination first of all to give the necessary 
aid to General Chiang Kai-shek in his “bandit-suppression cam- 
paign,” this, he said, being the point at which Mr. Soong’s policies 
had deviated from the policy of the National Government, thereby 
bringing about the necessity of his resignation. He expressed his 
satisfaction that Mr. Soong’s energies and capabilities could now 
be devoted to the infinitely more important task of economic 
reconstruction, once relieved of the great burden of financial 
detail. Denial was made that Mr. Soong’s resignation was in any 
way implicated in the Government’s foreign policy.—E. G. 


THE Russo-JAPANESE RAILWAY IMPASSE 


EGOTIATIONS supposedly in progress since last June be- 

tween representatives of the Soviet Union and “Manchukuo”’ 
(but taking place in Tokyo) over the sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway have never developed far beyond the initial stage of 
l-offer-you-refuse. Conversations languished and were intermit- 
tently resumed during July and August, action hanging fire over 
the wide disparity between the Russian asking-price and the 
Manchu offer, and the fact that the one was in rubles and the other 
in yen and no agreement on exchange values could be arrived at. 
The first named amount was 200,000,000 rubles and the second 
50,000,000 yen. 

By September the various irritations and grievances over the 
joint railway administration (Manchu-Soviet) and along the 
Soviet-Manchuria border, which had accumulated during the 
early part of the year, necessitating the conference now in prog- 
ress, had been considerably aggravated by a new crop of incidents, 
annoyances, provocations, protests and denials on both sides. 
These served still further to delay the supposed negotiations: 
Charges of insubordination on the part of the Manchurian assist- 
ant manager of the railway, preferred by the Russian manager; 
charges of the purloining of additional rolling stock and its deten- 
tion in Soviet territory, made by the Manchurian officials; charges 
of Japan’s failure to pay for the transportation of troops over the 
C. E. R., and counter charges that Japan owed no such debt; 
charges of Russian sabotage in the operation of train service; the 
arrest of Russian staff members and their replacement by Man- 
churians. These and similar “incidents” culminated toward the 
end of September in a sensational exposé by the Moscow govern- 
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ment of alleged Japanese secret documents revealing plans for the 
seizure of the Chinese Eastern by “Manchukuo” authorities 
“under the direction of the Japanese Government.” 

These purported disclosures aroused a storm of comment and 
anxiety, precipitating a sharp crisis which was regarded as carry- 
ing all the seeds of imminent warfare. Japanese diplomats, fol- 
lowing an investigation, characterized the “disclosure” as wilful 
and complete fabrication, and Japanese newspapers commented 
with indignation and alarm upon the “sudden about-face” in 
Russia’s previous attitude of friendliness toward Japan. Russian 
officials on the other hand maintained the authenticity of the docu- 
ments which had come into their hands, and pointed to the fact 
that the first step in the alleged plans had already been taken in 
the arrest of C. E. R. Russian officials. It was likewise pointed out 
that all during the period of supposed friendly negotiation the 
Japanese press had continued to print provocative “news,” most 
of it (according to the Soviet) untrue and calculated to alarm the 
populace of the two (or rather three) countries involved—such as 
the operation of Soviet planes over Manchurian territory, the 
massing of Soviet troops on the border, etc. That the crisis must 
end in armed explosion seemed more and more certain as October 
progressed. Border “incidents” became more frequent. Threaten- 
ing pronouncements were issued by both governments. Moscow 
stated that it was no longer necessary to pretend that Japan was 
not the figure behind the scenes in the “Manchukuo”’ provoca- 
tions and that while they had ignored much in the effort to be 
conciliatory it must now be clear that if Japan wished war, as her 
actions seemed to imply, she would find Russia amply prepared 
to avenge the very first overt act. The Japanese Foreign Office 
opined that Soviet Russia was growing bold because of a “mis- 
conception” as to Japan’s preoccupation with other matters and 
as to her own (Russia’s) ability to muster adequate support. 

Meanwhile rumors of impending Russo-American conversa- 
tions injected a new element into the situation. It was variously 
said in the Far East that if such conversations resulted in American 
recognition of the U.S.S.R. it would completely avert the threat 
of war, precipitate instant Russian provocation which Japan could 
not ignore, and/or cause the old threat of Japan-American conflict 
to simmer anew. But the intensification of Russia’s eastern de- 
fenses and the strengthening of Japan’s forces in Manchuria went 
on unchecked by these speculations; so also the reports and denials 
of Soviet and Japanese atrocities went on unabated.* Military 


* One such report, responsibility for which was denied by both the Russian and Japa- 
nese governments, was to the effect that Soviet defense forces had shot down six Japanese 
airplanes operating over Siberia and that twenty of the crew were slain. This report 
inflamed both countries in spite of the Japanese denial that any military planes were 
missing or had been in Russian territory, and in spite of the fact that the Soviet government 
refused to give official credence thereto. 
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reviews and demonstrations and hot speeches in both countries 
added to the world uneasiness. 

On October 20 it was revealed that President Roosevelt had 
sent an invitation to the Moscow government for the opening of 
negotiations looking toward recognition of the U.S.S.R. by the 
United States of America; the invitation was accepted, and Maxim 
Litvinoff sailed for America to consult with the President and the 
State Department. On November 17, after some ten days of confer- 
ence, agreement was reached and the United States recognition of 
Soviet Russia became an established fact. Japanese official and 
public comment was on the whole hopeful of a new atmosphere of 
accord in the Far East as a result. It was regarded generally as 
somewhat significant that Alexander Troyanovsky, former Russian 
Ambassador to Japan, was named as first Russian envoy to Wash- 
ington. But in spite of speculations, it remains to be seen what, in 
actuality, these circumstances and events are to mean in the way 
of influence upon the dramatic scene in Manchuria, where the 
Russo-Japanese impasse over the Chinese Eastern Railway still 
remains an impasse.—E. G. 


TRIANGULAR TEXTILE COMPETITION IN THE PACIFIC 


URING the past year the struggle over cotton markets in the 
Pacific area—a struggle of long standing—has reached the 
acute stage which precedes the deliberate choice by its participants 
of one of two alternatives: a drift into open conflict or a concerted 
attempt to arbitrate differences and arrive at a compromise agree- 
ment. The acute situation, in this instance, involves the textile 
traders of Great Britain, India and Japan, and the tariff policies 
of those three countries. Assertedly as a weapon against what was 
termed cut-throat competition and “dumping” on the part of the 
Japanese cotton manufacturers, which was putting the Bombay 
cotton industrialists out of business, the Indian tariff on cotton 
goods of alien (that is non-Empire) origin was raised from 50 to 
75 per cent ad valorem in the early summer of 1933. At the same 
time it was announced that the existing Indo-Japanese Trade Con- 
vention would be permitted to expire in October of this year unless 
an effort at adjustment of current difficulties were made. The an- 
swer of the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association to the tariff 
increase was a resolution for retaliatory boycott of Indian raw cot- 
ton—thus closing India’s principal foreign market. The involve- 
ment of the Manchester textile exporters in the affair through the 
large preferment which the Indian tariff gave them, and the in- 
creasingly bad relations between Manchester and Japan, made the 
matter a triangular one. The proposal for solution by conference 
rather than by open conflict came originally from the British Board 
of Trade. 
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The conference agreed to by all three parties was arranged to 
take place at Simla, British India, at the end of September, 1933. 
That such a conference must prove to be one of highly confused 
issues, issues with far-reaching ramifications in the economic 
world, was certain. Its importance for the area was therefore rec- 
ognized as immense and its successful issue doubtful, but that the 
attempt was vital to economic peace and progress was agreed. 
What constitutes “dumping”? What lay behind Japan’s rapid 
invasion of the textile market during and since the war when Euro. 
pean Powers and European industries were engrossed on the battle 
fields? What part was played by the low Japanese standard of 
living and wages in the ability of that country to undersell in the 
cotton market? What part was played by the Japanese financial! 
policy, the imposition and the lifting of the gold embargo and the 
subsequent depreciation of the yen? What was the significance of 
the expanding native cotton industry in India and the consequent 
lessening of the Indian market for Lancashire products—of the 
fact that whereas before the World War India produced only 37 
per cent of her own cotton goods requirements and Great Britain 
supplied almost all the remainder, in 1931 India produced 79 per 
cent of her own consumption? Of the fact that whereas before the 
war Japan supplied less than one per cent of India’s import of 
cotton goods (the rest coming from Great Britain), in 1931 Japan 
supplied 44 per cent of that import? Of the fact that the cotton 
textile industry is the largest single factor in the Japanese indus- 
trial world—that the British industry is admittedly sadly in want 
of organization and development if it is not to lose ultimately and 
completely to the superior efficiency of the Japanese organization 
in this field? What is the validity of such pleas as: “Japanese in- 
dustries must export if the Japanese population is not to be starved 
to death” and the counter: “‘other industries and other peoples, too, 
must live, and cannot be expected to stand aside and watch their 
livelihood snatched from them by high-handed methods, or to be 
so altruistic as to embrace starvation themselves in order to save 
the Japanese from that fate’? What is the validity of the com- 
plaint that Japan’s “buccaneering” methods in the matter of mar- 
ket seizure constitute a danger to the world economic order, and 
that normal and fair competitive methods would not be objected 
tor Zs there, indeed, (as the editor of the Japan Chronicle asks, 
Sept. 21, 1933,) a “normal and healthy rate at which another coun- 
try’s trade can be conquered—a rate so proper that the loser in the 
struggle has no right to complain?” What is “fair competition” ’ 
When does the tariff factor in trade rivalry cease to be incidental 
and become an implement of “war”? When is trade boycott merely 
a “legitimate retaliatory measure” and when is it an overt weapon 
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of conflict with official standing? To what extent is this present 
involvement a commercial problem merely and to what extent is it 
political, its respective moves receiving government backing and 
its issues fraught with official import? Can the two states ever be 
distinguished ? 

Such were some of the tangled speculations confronting the 
delegations assembling for the Simla Conference. ‘There was much 
official good will and optimism expressed, and much unofficial 
skepticism openly indulged in. The latter, together with an appre- 
ciation of its importance, might be typified by the conclusion of 
the Japan Chronicle editorial above referred to: 


There is so much uncertainty, so much contradiction, and such an 
entire lack of any principles prescribing international considerateness that 
it will be little short of a miracle if the Simla Conference arrives at any 
large decisions. But if it does not, there must be a sordid struggle, with 
infinite recriminations, constant agitations for higher duties and _ retalia- 
tory boycotts, and an amount of hard propagandist lying that will sicken 
every honest man who has to earn a living in the midst of it all. 


The British, Japanese and Indian delegates met in the opening 
session at Simla on September 25. At the very outset the outlook 
was regarded as dark. There was the usual jockeying for favorable 
position in the presentation and rejection and tit-for-tat acceptance 
of proposals on all sides. The day to day accounts of progress were 
very desultory, and the occasional official communications very 
unrevealing. It was found that it was impossible to discuss the 
tariff issue with respect to cotton alone, since each nation was able 
to show the bearing which existing high tariffs on other commodi- 
ties had upon the whole problem. The question of boycott was 
difficult of discussion, since the Japanese government delegation 
avoided the issue on the ground that it was “the outcome of popu- 
lar sentiment.” At the same time it was stated that the Japanese 
Government was willing to control exports of cotton cloth so that 
the total volume would at no time need to arouse alarm in India 
—certain aggregate imports to be fixed and Japan’s proportion 
therein likewise fixed. The continued validity of the old Indo- 
Japanese Treaty was another point difficult of adjustment. Rayon 
problems injected themselves disagreeably. Demands and counter 
demands, “stiffened stands,” “unyielding attitudes,” all the usual 
concomitants of the official conference were indulged in. Arriving 
nowhere, a week’s recess took place beginning October 12, the con- 
versations to be resumed on October 23. During this time private 
meetings continued between Indian and Japanese industrialists, 
and between Japanese and British. 

The resumption was to take place at New Delhi instead of at 
Simla. The two-party talks having proved inconclusive, there was 
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little impetus to resume the tripartite conversations. A general 
statement of agreement was reached and signed between the 
British and Indian representatives, covering reciprocal points in 
the field of protection, specific duties, raw cotton trade promotion, 
etc. The British delegation thereupon returned to England, leay- 
ing the field of discussion to the Indian and Japanese delegations. 
The talks that continued were largely a matter of barter over pro- 
posed quotas for import rights in cotton piece goods in exchange 
for a certain volume of buying of raw cotton by Japan, the dis- 
parity in the views of what was and was not acceptable being 
extremely wide. As November progressed, the hope of agreement 
seemed to wane. Moreover, a rift developed between the views of 
the industrialists and the government, making accession to the In- 
dian proposals practically impossible on any score. On more than 
one occasion the negotiations languished almost to the point of 
complete extinction, and several times the civilian delegation, 
representing the Japanese mill-owners, threatened to withdraw 
because of the “weak attitude” of their government. From time to 
time, however, as the talks were revived, agreements on partial 
issues were announced and always the “hope” that they were on 
the verge of complete and final agreement. As “final proposal” 
after “final proposal” was presented, the failure to make conces- 
sions on one side or the other was each time roundly scored by the 
other party. By the 17th the Japanese press was announcing that 
final failure had come at last, due to “underhanded tactics of inter- 
ference” by the British Government, at a moment when compro- 
mise was “almost reached.” By the 29th, after a fresh effort and 
fresh failure, the Japanese cotton-spinners federation approved a 
resolution admitting that breakdown had been reached and calling 
for a resumption and enforcement of the boycott against Indian 
raw cotton; thus putting upon the Japanese government dele- 
gates at Delhi a new burden of explaining to their Indian con- 
fréres that they were not responsible for this new obstacle to nego- 
tiation. At that time the statement was made that “99 per cent of 
the negotiations has been satisfactorily completed, and only one 
point remains at issue.’ 

By December 5 a new “final proposal” from the Indian group 
had been referred to the Japanese Government for instructions, the 
matter being left to the political discretion of Foreign Minister 
Hirota. As the issues involved were exceedingly important, it was 
thought that it would require some time for the government to 
come to a decision on the matter. Meanwhile it was reported that 
the essential facts of the proposal under consideration were being 
withheld from the textile representatives, indicating the Japanese 
Government’s intention to handle the matter without dictation from 
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the industrialists, and upon a basis of national welfare. If a favor- 
able decision were reached within a reasonably short time, hopes 
were felt for the conclusion of the conference before Christmas, 
while if the contrary were true and the Indian proposals were re- 
jected, or compromise failed, it was thought that the Delhi conver- 
sations would lapse entirely and that the whole matter would await 
attention in the course of the Anglo-Japanese discussions scheduled 
to take place in London next year.—E. G. 


WALLACE R. FARRINGTON 

HE Pacific area and those concerned with better inter-relation- 

ships in the area and better comprehension of the area’s 
peculiar problems and potentialities outside its margins have sus- 
tained a grave loss in the extremely untimely death of the Hon. 
Wallace Rider Farrington, for two terms Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, newspaper editor and publisher and friend of the 
international conference idea. Governor Farrington, as he was 
still affectionately and respectfully known, although his last term 
in office ended in 1929, died at the early age of 62 on October 6, 
1933, at his home in Honolulu, after many months of illness; he 
has been widely and deeply mourned. 

Governor Farrington was a member of the Hawaii group of 
members attending the Conferences of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Kyoto in 1929 and at Shanghai in 1931. In connection 
both with the international aspects of the Institute work and its 
local Hawaiian activities, he has been a particularly staunch and 
earnest advocate of a liberal policy of public information, main- 
taining that only through contact, wide and frequent, with the 
reading public of a nation and of the world could new ideas be 
expected to permeate the thinking of the masses, in whose hands 
the shaping of public policy and international accord or discord 
must ultimately lie. He has been a devoted and useful friend of 
the Institute and the Institute aim, and in turn he has made many 
friends among its membership throughout the many countries of 
the Pacific who will greatly regret his passing. 

A resident of the Islands ever since they became a territory of 
the United States in 1898, and before, Mr. Farrington has served 
his community well as a pioneer newspaper editor, public offi- 
cial and stimulating leader in all civic endeavor. He has been 
an indefatigable friend of the spread of the American ideal of 
democratic education and self-rule in these islands, and has been 
a central figure in all movements looking toward mutual under- 
standing, tolerance, cooperation and friendliness in a highly varied 
inter-racial community. His experience of and confidence in racial 
amity based on mutual comprehension, as he saw it in process of 
development throughout his life in the Islands of Hawaii, gave 
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him the impetus to seek its furtherance across wider areas and 
between more distant communities, hence his attachment to inter- 
national Pacific activities. In addition to his membership in the 
Hawaii Council of the I. P. R. and attendance at two conferences, 
he was President of the Pan-Pacific Union for twelve years, and 
helped promote and sponsor many of its sectional conferences in 
Honolulu and elsewhere. 

Mr. Farrington was owner and publisher of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, a newspaper which seeks to be not only a commu- 
nity servant and moulder of opinion, but an international inter- 
preter as well. The Star-Bulletin press has been the publishing 
house responsible for the appearance of PACIFIC AFFAIRS for the 
duration of its existence so far, and Mr. Farrington has taken a 
friendly interest always in the journal, its policy, and its printed 
dress. His loss will be felt in little things as well as in large.—E.G. 


TORONTO IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


It is with much regret that we are obliged to go to press with- 
out the manuscript of an article on the Imperial Conference 
which took place in Toronto in September, following the Banff 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which was 
attended by a large number of British and Dominions members 
who had attended Banff. The manuscript was due from New Zea- 
land, but owing to an unfortunate mail schedule it could not reach 
Honolulu in time for inclusion here. There was no mail ship from 
New Zealand to Honolulu and the American mainland between 
the dates November 27 and December 22. The scheduled Survey 
of New Zealand Affairs has suffered the same fate. 


Dr. Inazo Nitobé 


HIs CAREER 


HERE came, on October 15 of this year, an incomparably sad 

aftermath of the Banff Conference, in the sudden death while 
still at Victoria in British Columbia of Dr. Inazo Nitobé, leader 
of the Japanese group at the Institute Conference. The widespread 
grief and sense of grievous loss, felt the world over by those who 
knew him or who had been touched by his influence in any way, 
was peculiarly intensified for those who had just parted from him 
after a fortnight spent in his company at Banff, and still a hun- 
dredfold increased for those few out of that larger Conference 
company who claimed the privilege of intimate acquaintanceship 
and close inner understanding. Such grief is not to be dwelt on 
publicly. 

Dr. Nitobé’s association with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
as Chairman of the Japan Council of the Institute, as President 
of the Kyoto Conference of the Institute in 1929, and as member 
of the governing body, the Pacific Council, for four years (suc- 
ceeding the Hon. Junnosuke Inouye, former Finance Minister of 
the Japanese Government), marked the latest phase of a lifelong 
activity and endeavor in international work. His death at the age 
of 72 caught him still in the midst of his activities, and at a time 
when his spirit, his strength and his quality could least be spared 
from the service to which his life had been dedicated. 

That full and devoted life had encompassed many important 
activities. Others in these pages are speaking of the effect and 
influence of those various activities, and they will be merely noted 
here to give a background to the later appreciation. But they 
included a great spread of scholarly and professorial work over a 
period of four decades, beginning with a degree at the University 
of Sapporo, his native province, in 1881, higher study at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, and at Bonn and Berlin, filling 
chairs in the faculties of Tokyo and Kyoto Imperial Universities 
and lesser colleges in Japan, and pioneering in the first Japan- 
America exchange professorship in 1911. They included an im- 
pressive collection of scholarly productions in the field of litera- 
ture in both Japanese and English, among the latter of which 
“Bushido,” “Western Influences in Modern Japan,” and “Japan,” 
have left their deep impress on foreign thinking about his native 
land; he had also, because of his knowledge of the power of the 
written word, interested himself in journalism, and was at the 
time of his death Advisory Editor and contributor to the Osaka 
Mainichi, one of the greatest dailies in Japan. 

[ 545] 
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Dr. Nitobé was a pioneer also in the codperation of his nation 
with the new idealistic international venture of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, the League of Nations, and was for seven years Under- 
Secretary at the League Secretariat in Geneva, where he identified 
himself chiefly with the activities of the Intellectual Codperation 
branch of the work. He was a Crown member of the House of 
Peers and a member of the Imperial Academy of Japan, and, 
after his return from the appointment at Geneva, always a par- 
ticipant and leader in the League’s (and other) international 
work in his own country and elsewhere, along with his manifold 
other interests and activities in writing, lecturing and educational 
work in general. The better part of the last two years of his life 
was spent abroad in the interests of his country and of interna- 
tional comprehension and peace, culminating in the month of 
August at Banff, Canada, where he participated for the third time 
in a biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, to 
whose principles and endeavors he was deeply committed. The 
next month and a half was spent in the company of his wife, who 
joined him at Victoria, B. C., for a rest and holiday before pro- 
ceeding to the eastern shore of the American Continent—a jour- 
ney which his sudden severe illness in early October prevented. 

On October 15 he died, due to pneumonia and other complica- 
tions setting in after an operation. Following a simple memorial 
service in Victoria (Dr. and Mrs. Nitobé were of the Quaker 
faith) his wife, Mary Elkinton Nitobé, bearing the ashes of her 
illustrious husband, returned to Japan, where elaborate official 
ceremonies were held in recognition of his notable career. 

But I venture to believe that to Dr. Nitobé himself—the quin- 
tessence of simple greatness as he was—the recognition which 
would be most precious would be those countless expressions of 
esteem and of deep grief, the confessions of debt to him for care, 
for inspiration, for the flash of his own spirit passed on to them, 
which have come to his wife from every quarter where young 
people, touched by his personality, now live and do their more 
inspired bit in the world’s work because of him. 

—ELIZABETH GREEN. 


AN APPRECIATION 

ig is a great thing to be the interpreter of a great nation to the 
world outside. Seldom has the obligation to assume this rdle so 
definitely fallen upon one so well qualified to meet it as in the case 
of Dr. Nitobé. A true representative of all that was best in the cul- 
tural heritage in his own country, he brought to the task standards 
of judgment which refused to admit the sentimental in human rela- 
tionships. International understanding meant to him not an extra- 
neous effort of the mind, a temporary straining of the will, an 
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unreal idealism; it meant sympathetic study of all those varied 
expressions in the fields of art and literature as well as of politics 
in which a nation reveals its complex personality. It is not too 
much to say that in teaching us to understand Japan he added 
greatly to our understanding of ourselves. For the essence of his 
message was that there should be more thoughtfulness in the judg- 
ment which we make concerning others. 

This was not merely an attitude assumed for purposes of inter- 
national accommodation; it was one which he held towards life 
itself in all its manifestations. It was the source of his broad toler- 
ance, of his ready appreciation of what the Western nations have 
been striving to attain in such organizations as the League of 
Nations and such movements as that which led to the Kellogg 
Pact. His faith in the ultimate triumph of justice was the basis of 
the crusading spirit with which he worked for the League of 
Nations from its foundation. Those of my colleagues who thought 
that recent events lessened this faith of his have been, in my opin- 
ion, mistaken. They should recall that when he accepted the 
headship of the work of Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations, Japan was still in Shantung and its policy toward China 
was symbolized by the Twenty-One Demands. He never made the 
mistake of regarding a current political situation as the sole or the 
valid index of the national attitude. Governments rise and fall, 
policies shift under the pressure of economic forces, nations form 
new alignments, and in this process of adjustment the old-time 
methods tend to reassert themselves. Nations which have forsworn 
the use of war as an instrument of national policy resort to it, or 
the menace of it, with apparently little regard to the obligations 
which they have assumed. Then those whose thought has no 
deeper anchorage than the passing events of the day become dis- 
illusioned and discouraged. Dr. Nitobé was not one of these. His 
faith in the movement for international peace was rooted in a more 
profound knowledge of the long processes of history and a more 
catholic appreciation of the difficulties that confront the great 
reform which is to rid the world of international war. 

But throughout the whole Manchurian episode, I have always 
held that no nation which was not ready to accept for itself the full 
implications of the renunciation of war as the instrument of its 
policy had a right to criticize Japan. That these implications 
reach farther than most people have thought is now abundantly 
evident. The moral forces of the world have not been sufficiently 
mobilized behind the machinery of pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. It is not enough to insist upon the status quo. 
Nations must acquire and apply the spirit of the Covenant and 
not merely invoke the letter of the agreement. Such legalistic 
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over the radio he explained to Canadians the situation of Japan, 
the action of Japan and the outlook of Japan. We could see the 


support of the League will never give it full vitality. What js ph 
needed is education in the ideals of social as well as political inc 
justice. This was the message which Dr. Nitobé insisted upon. At 
And no one in any other country did more than he to turn the of 
moral forces of his country in this direction. As Wilson drew the on 
inspiration for the Covenant of the League from the ideals of 
Jeffersonian democracy, Dr. Nitobé linked it with those of Ba 
Bushido. With self-sacrificing devotion he gave his life to this the 
missionary task, and those whom his ardent spirit touched in his wa 
own Japan should know that the light of that message is by no ag 
means quenched in other lands.—J AMES T. SHOTWELL. su! 
A CANADIAN FAREWELL* i 
T is as one of Dr. Nitobé’s many Canadian friends that I wish $0 
to speak today. Our friend was widely known throughout Ja 
Canada and wherever he was known he was admired, respected he 
and loved. Many Canadians, who had no direct knowledge of ee 
Japan, felt that in meeting him they were learning something about - 
Japan. No introduction to a great foreign people can have been ‘ 
more agreeable; and no foreign nation could have been more for- th 
tunate in her representation among us. We were attracted from th 
the outset by Dr. Nitobé’s simplicity, by his gentleness, and by 
his sincerity. We were attracted, too, by his playfulness in conver- th 
sation and by his power of seeing the amusing side of men and . * 
things. We should call these very Auman qualities, and by that : 2 
term we mean qualities which make a direct appeal to all man- . 4 
kind. It is a great achievement for a man to make his personality . 3 
felt by people of a different race, a different language and a dif- 4 . 
ferent culture. If Dr. Nitobé was able to do this, it was partly = 4 
because of his complete mastery of our language and by his schol- . 2 
arly knowledge of our letters, but mainly because he had a dis- : = 
tinctive and, indeed, a great personality. ‘ , 
When our friend visited Canada nearly a year ago, we were 3 
deeply moved by the position in which he found himself. We : 
knew of his long and honourable association with the League of : | 
Nations, and of his deep and sincere devotion to the ideals which E: 
the League of Nations represented. We knew his horror of war . 6 Cd 
and his love of peace. And we recognized the strength of his se tt 
passionate lifelong loyalty to his country and to his sovereign. We P I 
were thus able to appreciate the heroic effort which Dr. Nitobe eC 
made when, day after day, at meeting after meeting, directly and ¥ \ 
. 


* An address delivered on behalf of the Canadian Institute of International Relations at 
the Memorial Services for Dr. Nitobé held at Victoria, B. C., on October 18, 1933. 
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physical fatigue and the physical strain and we could perceive the 
indomitable courage and perseverance which overcame them. 
Above all, we could respect our friend’s tolerance of the opinions 
of others, once he was convinced that those opinions were based 
on a full understanding of the facts. 

In August of the present year, Dr. Nitobé was our guest at 
Banff, where he led the Japanese delegation at the Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. We felt that on this occasion he 
was happier than on his earlier visit. He was no longer struggling 
against apathy and ignorance and weight of numbers. He was 
surrounded by his fellow countrymen and supported by them. He 
was dealing, if not with men who agreed with him on all points, 
yet with men who understood thoroughly the case which he had 
so ably presented earlier in the year. That is, the difficulties of 
Japan were appreciated even by those who were most critical of 
her action. To a man of Dr. Nitobé’s character and tolerance, 
sober and sincere criticism could not be either provocative or dis- 
tasteful. Above all, in the Conference of Pacific Relations, he was 
a friend among friends. We felt that the spirit of the Conference, 
the breadth of the views expressed there, and the moderation of 
the judgments were happy experiences. 

From my several glimpses of Dr. Nitobé’s life and work— 
through his books, through personal contact in Nara and Kyoto 
and more lately in Banff and Vancouver—I can understand the 
impression which he has made upon his generation, and the esteem 
in which he is held. And there can be no more treasured possession 
than the knowledge that one’s memory will live on and one’s influ- 
ence continue to be felt through the lives of others. 

In the name of Dr. Nitobé’s Canadian friends, and particularly 
in the name of the members of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs who have so recently been his hosts, I wish to say a 
respectful farewell—H. F. ANGUS. 


A DISCIPLE’S TRIBUTE * 


| VENTURE to speak as one of those who, in Japanese, would 

call themselves “disciples” of Dr. Nitobé. My recollections of 
Dr. Nitobé go back almost a quarter of a century. It was towards 
the end of my high school days that I first became an admirer of 
his, mostly through his writings; but during my three years in the 
College of Tokyo, I came under his personal influence, because he 
was then, besides being a mature scholar and professor of the Uni- 
versity, the dean of this particular college. Dr. Nitobé is, there- 
fore, an inspiring teacher to me—indeed I might compare his 


*Excerpted from an address delivered at the Memorial Services at Victoria, B. C., on 
October 18, 1933. 
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influence on me and my contemporaries to that of Dr. Arnold at 
Rugby, as shown in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” I have always 


looked on him as a “Master” rather than a professor or statesman. =f 
He was to my mind primarily a great educator, with tremendous Mai 
power to help young men and women in building up their per- 

sonality. of 

I do not forget for a moment, when I say this, that he was one the 
of the few foremost leaders who fought in Japan for the growth Ja 
of democratic ideas, and has exerted great influence for the up- in} 
building of liberalism. But even there, it would seem to me that th 
his contribution was chiefly along the lines of popular education its 
wakening up public opinion to the importance of the individual lat 
personality and judgment, which is one of the basic aims of ca 
education. 

Let me come to the second point: his life’s work or career. The al 
major objective of his life seems always to have been the construc- pl 
tive endeavor toward international peace. He was most interested sp 
in the relations between the American continent and Japan, and, la 
as has often been told by himself, the primary object of life work be 
as he chose it when he was a young boy, was to be “the Bridge th 
across the Pacific.” He seems to have dedicated his whole life it 
completely to this purpose. 

Yes, he was always for Peace. But because of his moderate and N 
constructive attitude, and also of his serious endeavor to bring vi 
about more understanding between nations by the presentation of rT 
the knowledge of existing realities, however distressing they might y' 
be, he was apt to be misunderstood even by the best of friends. is 
What else was there in his mind, during these recent years, but ti 
the endeavor to dispel from the international atmosphere mutual p 
suspicion and growing fear of war, and to safeguard international te 
peace from the dangers of an emotional avalanche? n 

Then there is the significance and the challenge of his death, V 
which has occurred in this distant country away from his home- s 
land, and while he was still in the midst of his chosen and arduous C 
task which, though lightened by his devoted labors, was still un- 5 
finished. No one can deny that the present is the most critical s 
period in the history of internationalism, with thick dark clouds f 


gathering in different parts of the world. The unmistakable chal- 
lenge, then, to those who are left behind the honored dead cannot 
but be to take up the torch from the hands which relinquish it and 
carry it forward in the cause of education, of enlightened public 
opinion and of vigorous and revitalized internationalism. 


—YASAKA TAKAKI. 
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ART, LIFE, AND NATURE IN JAPAN 
By Masaharu Anesaki 
Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1933. 


A book of the most striking beauty. Here, as in no other work 
of ie kind within the reviewer’s experience, breathes and pulsates 
the exquisite yet vibrant spirit which underlies and motivates true 
Japanese life and art. Here, caught in words, is the elusive mean- 
ing which assails the sensitive Westerner as he penetrates beneath 
the surface of Japanese experience, which captivates, but which 
itself ever escapes the net of definition and remains an untrans- 
latable loveliness, a mute song in the memory which no harmony 
can phrase. 

And the secret of this rare gift of making a spirit live for the 
alien reader lies, to the reviewer’s notion, in the equally rare 
phenomenon of a scholar native to his materials, steeped in their 
spirit, and yet profoundly versed in the thought, culture, and 
language-medium of those for whom he writes. Whether the work 
be a translation or an original writing, this is true. It must pass 
through the intelligence and the sympathy of such a one before 
it can ever be a thing of genius for the reader. 

The present volume is an original work in English by Dr. 
Masaharu Anesaki, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and one of the foremost art students and critics 
in Japan. It comprises the substance of lectures delivered some 
years ago before American university audiences, but it is a fin- 
ished, coherent piece of literature, not in any respect a “collec- 
tion” or even an adaptation of lecture notes. Dr. Anesaki has 
published two other works in English, “Buddhist Art in Relation 
to Buddhist Ideals,” and a “History of Japanese Religion.” This 
newest work is not a history of Japanese art, and it has by that 
very fact a much greater and at the same time a much subtler 
significance for the general reader. For by its very brevity, its 
concise historical allusiveness, its elaboration of meaning and 
spirit rather than date and fact, it emphasizes the clarity and 
simplicity and avoids the multiplicity and confusion whose em- 
phasis and avoidance characterize true Japanese life and art. 

The title is the key to the work: Art, Life, and Nature—the 
inextricable quality of these interwoven strands, “the intimate 
relationship that has been established in Japan between art and 
life and between each of these two and nature.” As the typically 
Japanese expression of Nature (speaking geographically and cli- 
matically) influences Japanese painting, so also it influences the 
Japanese mood, the Japanese attitude toward life and the expres- 
sion of life. Where Western painting (particularly the Italian 
[551] 
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school) may be remarkable for its clarity and brilliance (“for the 
Italian country is luminous and bright”), Japanese painting “js 
soft in contours and subdued in coloring, for the air of Japan is 
hazy, and its landscapes vanish dimly into the distance.” And this 
same essence of mist and gentle melancholy reflects itself in the 
poetic arts and more or less in the reflective writing of the people. 
It may be due to the average Western critic’s unfamiliarity with 
the actual Japanese scene that so frequently we hear the pro- 
nouncement that Japanese painting, for instance, is decorative 
rather than representative, that it is “romantic,” but never “real- 
istic.” And with this misconception the author takes issue, point- 
ing out the wonderful fidelity to nature, even in detail, which 
Japanese decorative painting shows. 

One of the chief characteristics of Japanese art is its avoid- 
ance of ordinary symmetry or regularity. This is particularly evi- 
dent when we see what the Japanese genius has done to the Bud- 
dhistic forms and models taken over from India and China—the 
softening of straight lines, the modification of unvarying and 
conventional regularity, the introduction of delicate coloring and 
of beautifying details—changes evident in painting and sculpture 
alike. And this characteristic irregularity finds its expression in 
architecture and landscape gardening as well as in the plastic and 
decorative arts. Again the intimate touch with Nature, the pleas- 
ure in plasticity, fluidity, the representation of livingness and 
motion, of naturalness, rather than set form and perfected sym- 
metry. 

These and other native touches that set Japanese art apart from 
its Indian, Chinese and Korean prototypes, and make it :tse/f, are 
made very real and understandable in Dr. Anesaki’s description. 
He says: “Now, without the impetus that the continental masters 
gave, Japanese art would very likely never have attained any very 
brilliant results. But at the same time it is to be observed that the 
continental art was never accepted without being more or less 
modified and tempered by the native spirit of Japan. So the his- 
tory of Japanese art must trace these great movements of foreign 
art, and show how the characteristic native art was gradually 
produced by the interplay of the foreign culture and the genius 
of the race that adopted it.” 

The reality of this is made more clear as the author proceeds 
to a consideration of “Art in the Home Life of Japanese,” a sphere 
perhaps less influenced (in its own characteristic development) 
than any other of the art manifestations of the nation. Here sim- 
plicity and purity of style is at its best, a simplicity which does 
not bespeak “primitive rusticity,” as the author suspects some 
observers of believing, but the artistic restraint and refinement of 
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taste of the builders, and (again) their intimacy with and delight 
in Nature. This same intimacy and restraint show in all the adap- 
tations of the household arts from nature—in the interior decora- 
tion, designs for utensils and even wearing apparel and their 
materials. 

But it is in the author’s description and characterization of the 
medieval life of Miyako (Kyoto) when the Imperial court life 
flowered to its highest artistic development there, that we reach 
the inner depth and meaning of the racial genius in art and the 
art of life. The influence of the ‘dreamy, sentimental mood” so 
characteristic of the nobility of the time, their romanticism, their 
“strong sense of the beauty of soft color,” the gentle haziness of the 
air of hill-enfolded Miyako—all these elements moulded that new 
Yamato genre in painting and poetry—medieval art with its strong 
flavor of aestheticism and emotionalism in contrast to what the 
author terms the “modern genre” which was a product of the 
plebian life in Yedo centuries later. The subsequent decline of 
the “flowery life” of the “cloud gallants and moon maidens” of 
those times did not dim the quality and influence of this central 
genius of art, but the new times, the uncertainties, the new demands 
on strength, the vanishing placidity, did do a great deal in altering 
technique. For instance, in a most important respect this altera- 
tion made itself notable—in the new and vivid expressiveness, the 
variety of expressions visible in the faces of painted figures in even 
the most conventional scenes, no longer types, but individuals, 
suffering, frightened, courageous, living individuals. 

With the incoming of this new technique, due to the changing 
character of the times, the author takes us through the period of 
this decadent sentimentalism with all its beauty and waning vigor, 
into the period of warrior dominance in life and thought, art and 
feeling. Revolt against the soft life of the Court showed itself in 
all forms of art as in the political life of the nation. The atmos- 
phere and beauty of Miyako still tempered the ‘rude and warlike 
spirit,” but virility, stark simplicity, and the strong influence of 
Zen Buddhism, which had taken so deep a hold upon the life and 
discipline of the true warrior class of this age, marked the art 
renascence, as did also a more sober coloring and a greater toler- 
ance for “unorthodox” forms and less tolerance for orthodox social 
distinctions. 

And here again we see not only the influence of the revived war- 
rior spirit upon art, but, conversely, the influence of art upon the 
warrior spirit—the interacting effects of art, life and nature. 

The fundamental principle of all the military arts is simply that of the 


Zen training; the life rhythm that pervades nature is the basis of all 
military drill as well as of aesthetic refinement. Quite naturally, there- 
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fore, the maxims and rules of military arts are expressed in terms of 
nature: the attitude of defense . . . like a mountain, the attack itself .. . 
swift as the wind. Your sword is like the autumnal water—it is cool and 
killing, but it is of no use unless your mind is clean and pure like 
autumnal air. ... It is this association of fine arts with the warlike 
spirit that made of the military drill a form of careful decorum that 
inspired the artificers of arms with the artistic spirit and caused the 
warriors to decorate their accoutrements with loving care. 


But now alongside this growing and perfecting art of the war- 
rior class, which was itself the perpetuation of the life and thought 
of the privileged classes, sprung and grew lustily the art of the 
bourgeoisie. Because of the wide breach between the aristocratic 
and the plebeian classes, these two ways of life produced quite 
separate streams of culture, noticeable in music, poetry, dramatic 
arts, painting, amusements and enjoyments, tastes and morals. So 
there grew the characteristic cultures of three cities—the aristo- 
cratic refinement and tender beauty (melancholy as well) of 
Miyako; the vigor, severity, sobriety of the military camp of the 
shoguns—Yedo; and the newsplendor, riotous wealth, bright-hued 
gayety of Osaka, the merchants’ city; and in later days, the medley 
of these three, out of which again the true spirit and the essential 
genius of the racial art was striving to emerge just as the nation 
itself emerged out of isolation into the confusions and perplexities 
of world contact in the middle period of the 19th century. 

In those first years, the author says, “Art traditions, poetic senti- 
ment, religious piety, everything inherited seems to have been 
wiped out in the first two decades of the new era.” But reaction 
set in before the century closed, marked by a revival in nearly all 
phases of cultural heritage, particularly in painting. Some happy 
combinations of old and new begin to be discernible, but ‘a real 
union of the spirit and technique is still far from being accom- 
plished. It is a question whether this is possible, and the present 
situation is one of transition and confusion.” Confusion not only 
between Oriental and Occidental, old and new, but between new 
influences and new trends of thought native to Japan herself, two 
such obvious ones being the rise of industrial magnates to wealth 
and power and the consequent patronage of the fine arts, on the one 
hand, and the new class consciousness of the proletariat, accom- 
panied by the “penetration into all phases of life of the machine 
civilization, which is working to enhance an instinctive impetuous- 
ness in the mood of the people.” So we are brought to the last 
paragraph of the volume and to the author’s closing words: 

Thus the present situation is one of tension, involving possibilities of 
many radical changes in life and mental attitude. The connection of art 
with life in Japan may experience, in fact is experiencing, agitation and 
change, and it is a mooted question how far the past will mould the 
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future. Yet, when we look back through the long changes in history, we 
can see that the soul of the people has remained much the same despite 
vicissitudes. We might look forward now to the time when the impending 
agitation will be vital only in so far as it will make its appeal to the inner 
soul and the imbedded heritage; when the new factors shall have been 
adapted to the basic life of the people. 

—E. G. 


ASIATIC ASIA 
By 8S. K. Datta 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, 1932. 7s 6d 


sTORM OVER ASIA 
By Paul Hutchinson 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1932. $3.50 

These two volumes, one by an Indian lawyer of mature years 
and experience, the other by an equally mature American journal- 
ist, should be read together. 

In “Asiatic Asia,” Mr. S. K. Datta, a distinguished conserva- 
tive Bengali thinker and public servant, who was an observer at 
the 1929 Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
presents a brief but thorough, and rather academic, discussion of 
the bases of society in India, China and Japan, the break-up of the 
old order as a result of foreign influence, industrialization, com- 
merce and agricultural retrogression, the displacement of theo- 
cratic control by Western governments or institutions, nationalism, 
European political influences and communism. The whole volume 
leaves in the reader’s mind two strong impressions: first, that while 
there is in India, China and Japan fundamental similarity in the 
institutions and functioning of the old society, and in addition a 
vast common cultural heritage conveyed through Buddhism, the 
three peoples nevertheless are basically as different one from the 
other as they are from non-Asiatic peoples, measured in terms of 
the fundamentals of environment, race, temperament and mental- 
ity; second, that nevertheless, despite the divergences, there is a 
recognized basis of common interest and purpose due to geographic 
factors, economic relations and possibilities, and mutual experi- 
ence and need in meeting Western expansion and adjusting the 
domestic and international problems precipitated by that ex- 
pansion. 

Similar experience has brought about similar reactions in all 
three countries, in what Mr. Datta terms “revolution of reaction.” 

The first intimations that the Western world received of the pro- 
found disturbances which resulted from its contacts with Asiatic Asia, 
were the armed revolts which have broken out from time to time in 

India, China and Japan. (p. 22). 


He refers to the Mutiny in India, the Taiping and Boxer rebel- 
lions in China, and the restoration of Meiji in Japan. These violent 
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symptoms will, he infers, be increasingly evident until their fun- 
damental cause is remedied. 

The strivings of the rural masses to obtain a livelihood and better con- 

ditions of living is probably the basis of that unrest of which these ancient 
countries, with their once well-ordered and stable societies, are the victims. 
It is clear that the continuation of agriculture on the basis of uncontrolled 
urban finance and uncontrolled individual ownership increasingly lessens 
the efficiency of the industry. Hence the first need in the economic recon- 
struction of Asiatic Asia is for rural reconstruction whether it be on the 
basis of internal codperation, or of socialization. (p. 71). 


Popular education, the development and dominance of the 
modern city, the decay of traditional religion and custom, the 
influence of Western governmental, social and political forms, 
principles and theories have disrupted the old poise of regional 
folk life and social order under theocratic control. As a means of 
self-protection and self-realization the ideal of nationalism and the 
goal of nationality according to the Western pattern have come to 
be the dominant impulse, first manifesting itself in Japan, then in 
China, last in India. 

Nationalism is the consequence, of course, of the very influ- 
ences emanating from the West which it seeks to control. First 
among these influences Mr. Datta puts the modern cities—Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, Singapore, Shameen, Hongkong, Shang- 
hai, Tientsin, Kobe and Yokohama—which have grown out of the 
establishment of “factories” or maritime trading posts in the early 
days of European commerce. From or through these foci of influ- 
ence have emanated journalism (and the vast and potent vernacu- 
lar press) civic institutions, political parties and parliamentary 
forms of government. England has impressed her forms and prin- 
ciples on the Orient; France has been, until the recent invasion of 
Marxian theories, the most fertile source of ideas. The courts and 
law perhaps derive more from the French code than from English 
practice. Today Russia is the chief source of new ideas, since 
“Russia is Asia’s greatest associate, for whereas the Russo-Euro- 
pean frontier is very little more than two thousand miles, her 
Asiatic frontier extends for 6,000 miles.” (p. 139). 

To what extent force of circumstance will incline the peoples 
of India, China and Japan to socialistic solutions is unpredictable. 

Japan may yet create orderly government in Manchuria, even as Brit- 

ain has created it in India, but imperialism, whether Western or Eastern, 

is doomed, for, as we have known it, it is based on racial inequality and 

economic exploitation, against the results of which the suffering nations 

have reacted so violently that in time the advantages which have accrued 

to the ruling nations will be completely offset. (pp. 175-6). 


We must not forget, however, the benefits to be credited to the 
era of imperialistic expansion, namely the establishment of orderly 
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government and law; civic, medical, educational and other social 
welfare systems; economic development based on scientific tech- 
nology; and fruitful results of intercultural relations. These have 
created an organic interrelation between peoples which means that 
the problem is nowhere local, but everywhere universal. 

Mr. Datta wisely refrains from predicting what may follow in 
the wake of imperialism. He realizes that freedom in Asia as else- 
where is not easily to be won, but must there, as in the Occident, be 
wrought out empirically. 


Set free from the theocracies, the Indian, Chinese, or Japanese young 
man of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries gloried in his new- 
found freedom—the autonomy of man. But today other servitudes are 
imposed upon him. Science and economics with their determinisms have 
laid their hold on the mind. Was then his freedom to be short-lived, 
merely an illusion of the times? The reply to this question will determine 
the type of the new society which still awaits creation. (p. 182) 


Mr. Hutchinson’s “Storm over Asia” is a journalist’s vivid but 
widely informed and deeply pondered appraisal of the times 
throughout Asia as a whole, and in particular in Japan, China, 
Manchuria, India and Russia. Of the two volumes under review, 
Mr. Hutchinson’s is the better-informed and more thoughtful, and 
decidedly the more provocative. This is largely due to the fact 
that his approach is dramatic and his main theme is the surge of 
events in national and international revolution, politics and war, 
while Mr. Datta is writing quietly and deliberately of deeper 
social and economic currents. The books are not to be compared, 
but read as supplementary, one to the other. In each, an able 
thinker records the results of careful study and long experience in 
the world’s vastest human arena. 

Mr. Hutchinson considers the present upheaval throughout 
Asia to be due to a number of primary causes: the effects of the 
Russian revolution, the Wilsonian dogma of self-determinism, the 
spread of popular education, Japan’s successful challenge to the 
West, self-exhaustion of European nations, and the quickening of 
racial pride amongst Asiatic peoples. 

Japan he sees as a house divided against itself, a social order 
emergent from medievalism still living under a theocratic régime 
that is dominated by militarists (who mistakenly conceive military 
power, rather than economic, to be that which today is capable of 
establishing lasting empire), offset by the economic forces of mod- 
ern industrialism and commerce and the social influences of 
modernism and socialism. The “Messianic Complex,” which is 
shared by all the nation’s leaders, whatever their political philos- 
ophy, who conceive it to be Japan’s role to control and protect 
Asia against Western exploitation, is offset by the hatred which has 
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been engendered in the Chinese and the growing distrust among 
Indians and Malaysians. Japan’s “Messianic Complex”’ he likens 
to that of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. In both cases it is a conviction, 
not an excuse. In neither case is its justifiability to be measured in 
terms of willingness to be controlled and protected on the part of 
the peoples ruled and exploited. The assumption of a mission and 
destiny is in both instances based upon manifest achievement—and, 
of course, self-interest. 

Mr. Hutchinson believes that a swing back to liberalism may 
yet save the Far East from the cataclysmic explosion whose fuse 
has been lit in Manchuria, and Japan from the inevitable collapse 
due to economic causes and revolution which must follow a contin- 
uation of present policies. These policies have alienated the rest 
of the world and isolated Japan financially and politically. With 
deep sincerity, the author rests his hope in a return to sane liberal- 
ism, to be followed by an extended period of patient repairing of 
the havoc wrought by “granite-headed” militarists. 

Though a friend of China, the author is very pessimistic as to 
the prospects of its nationalism. He sees a steady process of disin- 
tegration from the time of the revolution in 1911 to the present 
day, due to internal and not to external causes. The trend is not 
toward stability, but toward anarchy, as the starved, harassed and 
oppressed rural and laboring masses throw off their ties with an 
impotent government and their bondage to financial and local cor- 
ruption and exploitation. Ultimately it is likely that some form of 
socialism will triumph, which, while not true to the principles of 
Leninism, will align provincial groups politically and economi- 
cally with the U.S.S.R. Japan in Manchuria will probably accele- 
rate a formal rapprochement of the leaders in China with Moscow. 

Paralleling the hopelessness and desperation of the illiterate 
masses in China our author finds among the educated a growing 
mood of disillusionment—with the League and the U.S.A. as 
agents of support, with Western institutions in general, and finally 
with their own leaders and their slogans. In his appraisal of 
China, it seems to the reviewer that Mr. Hutchinson fails to rec- 
ognize the profoundly significant constructive efforts and experi- 
mentation being carried on quietly but surely under the leadership 
of young Chinese pioneers. These, and not the political leaders, 
are the symbols and the builders of a future nation. 

With respect to India, Mr. Hutchinson feels that, just as the 
hope for the Far East rests on the return of Japanese statesmanship 
to honest and intelligent liberalism, so the hope for a non-violent 
realization of India’s aspirations to independence and _ national 
status rests on a turn toward liberalism in England before Gandhi, 
and with him passive resistance, dies. But whether her political 
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freedom comes through voluntary release or through violent revo- 
lution, the author believes India to be in for a period of internal 
chaos. 

What will come out of disorder can never be foretold. There may 
come a new nation, tightly welded, self-sustaining, and ready for a place 
among the powerful nations of the earth. Or there may come a new social 
anarchy on a continental scale, with all that means in economic recession, 
political breakdown and human suffering. (p. 257) 


The final section on Russia is most provocative of thought. 
With India and China, together harboring about half the popula- 
tion of the globe, both in the throes of conflict with imperialism 
and in a condition of waxing inner turmoil, and hence fertile 
ground for seeds of communism; with Russia’s second Five Year 
Plan well under way, after the completion of which the U.S.S.R. 
will be prepared and in a mood to resort to force to protect, if not 
to extend, her Pacific littoral, it seems likely that the major conflict 
between capitalism and communism may, as Russia anticipates, 
take place across the vast frontiers which separate the Soviet terri- 
tories from the borders and spheres of influence of the capitalistic 
and imperialistic nations over the total breadth of Asia. 

There is one possible eventuality which Mr. Hutchinson over- 
looks, which may save Asia from the cloudburst which he antici- 
pates. That is the possibility that the precipitation may become 
increasingly localized. Force of circumstance may lead India, 
China and Japan each, separately and independently to shut their 
political doors to the rest of the world for an extended period of 
inner consolidation, in such a way as to exclude both capitalistic 
and communistic Europe. Gandhi has long been preaching both 
political and economic isolation for India. The tendency of China 
to retire within her self-contained land and self-sufficient men- 
tality is manifest. Japan has twice before slammed the door on the 
outside world when her soul demanded withdrawal and seclusion 
to enable it to regain its poise. The trend toward inner consolida- 
tion and partial withdrawal is manifest in all the Western nations. 

We of the Occident have taken closer coéperation to be the 
international panacea. But there are times, perhaps, when peoples 
are subject to epidemic mania, when isolation may be the cure. 
National psychology parallels the individual. 

For America, Mr. Hutchinson recommends just such isolation 
in relation to Asia’s troubles. 

The eventualities [such as the break-up of China and the occupation 

of the Philippines by Japan] that are suggested in the foregoing paragraphs 

are not likely to come to pass. But it would be well if the American 

people, as a whole, should learn now to look at the possibilities of the Far 


Eastern situation with sufficient detachment to understand that, whatever 
happens, nothing can justify involvement in war. I make that statement 
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without qualification—nothing/ In the unstable equilibrium of Asia which 
this study has been trying to make real, it is too much to hope that events 
will not take place calculated to exasperate the feelings and adversely 
affect the finances of the American people. But nothing that may happen 
will justify war. (pp. 300-1) 


The majority of Americans unquestionably agree with Mr. 
Hutchinson, as regards both military and economic war (boycott). 
—E.S.C.H. 
THE PEOPLING OF AUSTRALIA—Second Series 
A Symposium 
Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1933. 6s 6d 

The Editorial Committee of the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, consisting of the Hon. F. W. Eggleston, P. D. 
Phillips, G. Packer, Prof. Ernest Scott, and S. S. Addison, has 
produced a second volume of studies bearing on the population 
problems of Australia, being the results of further exploration into 
the project initiated by the Victoria Branch of the Australian In- 
stitute in 1927 and appearing first under the same title in 1928 in 
preparation for the Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The present volume is in no sense a revision of the 
earlier volume, as might be erroneously supposed from the use of 
the same title, but, as its subtitle indicates, consists of Further 
Studies. The research of which it forms a part is one of the major 
projects of the International Research Program of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations now under way in several countries of the Pacific 
area. 

Though apparently following the symposium method, the chap- 
ters of this book differ from a true symposium in this respect, that 
each contribution—the independent work of the author over whose 
signature it appears—was submitted to group consideration and 
enriched by consequent suggestion and correction before being 
published. The material is therefore at the same time the product 
of independent scholarship and group study and cooperation. 

The subject matter, following a lengthy introduction by Mr. 
Phillips, is divided into three sections—Historical and Psycho- 
logical Background; Economic Limitations; Political and Prac- 
tical Methods. Mr. Phillips is Lecturer in International Relations 
in the University of Melbourne. He discusses the application of 
migration and development (which has been “in the forefront 
of British Empire policy during the last ten years”) to the young 
Continent of Australia, and the need for an intimate scientific 
knowledge of economics, geography, and the “laws of popula- 
tion” on the part of those who frame policy and direct settle- 
ment, if failure and personal hardship are to be avoided. That 
the problem involved is not “a simple matter of men and money” 
is, so far as Australia is concerned, the thesis of this book. And it 
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attempts an answer to uncritical critics who condemn Australia for 
not welcoming more immigrants and pushing her “development” 
at a greater rate—‘‘a million farms for a million farmers,” was once 
the optimistic slogan. The answer is that the Australian Common- 
wealth, able to start free of the handicap of older established and 
overburdened communities, hopes to use this advantage to enable 
her to apply a little foresight and wisdom to her population and 
development question while there is yet time and to save herself 
from plunging into the hopeless abyss of overcrowdedness from 
which other nations are today striving to extricate themselves— 
with doubtful prospects of success. The answer is made more 
explicit by a little-known statement of fact: “At this very time 
population is increasing in Australia at a greater rate than any- 
where except Canada, the Netherlands and Japan.” 

The student and researcher who would guide policy in a situa- 
tion such as this must face not only one but two attitudes and 
approaches in his study. He must explore both the internal impli- 
cations from the internal point of view, and the external, or inter- 
national consequences, from the outside point of view. In such a 
consideration the purely theoretical “optimum” population is of 
no practical concern. The student is called upon to analyze practi- 
cal community needs and anticipate practical means of serving 
those needs; and on the other hand to survey the world population 
situation and consider the welfare of the isolated community in 
terms of its place as a unit in the world order. It is in the effort to 
meet these requirements of objective and effective study that the 
papers gathered together in this volume are presented to the 
student of world population problems from the viewpoint of the 
Australian scene. 

Under the first head (Historical and Psychological Back- 
ground) H. Burton (Lecturer in Economic History) presents a 
“Historical Survey of Immigration and Immigration Policy” with 
respect to Australia, covering the problem of settlement, various 
phases of policy, and its effects. Chapter 2 under this section head 
is a discussion of “Public Opinion and Population Problems,” by 
K. H. Bailey (Professor of Public Law), and considers the subject 
with respect to (a) actual migrants and (b) resident aliens, taking 
into account popular economic, social and political fears and 
racial distrust, as well as political and civil rights. 

Under the second sectional head (Economic Limitations) there 
are five chapters. J. B. Brigden, Director of the Bureau of Indus- 
try at Brisbane, discusses “Secondary Industry in Relation to 
Population Absorption,” taking account of the population sup- 
ported and the various types of manufactures involved, the growth 
of these industries (termed “secondary” in Australia because all 
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manufacture is dependent on the primary agricultural industries 
of the commonwealth), legal intervention and its effects, the scope 
for further employment in these industries, and policy with rela- 
tion thereto. G. Packer, B.Sc., discusses “Population Absorption 
and the Standard of Living,” with a view to the significance of 
production for export and the importance of home investment. 
F. R. E. Mauldon (Lecturer in Economics), with the collabora- 
tion of W. I. Potter and A. G. Whitlam, presents a study of “Mar- 
kets and Marketing in Relation to Population Absorption”— 
markets present and future and factors conditioning their scope at 
home and access to those overseas, with a consideration of market- 
ing organization and the possibilities for intra-empire agreements. 
H. A. Mullett, Director of Agriculture in Victoria, and S. M. 
Wadham (Professor of Agriculture), discuss “Food Supply from 
the Point of View of Population,” being concerned with two 
themes: Australia’s capacity to feed a larger population and her 
capacity to employ a larger population in rural industries. D. B. 
Copland (Professor of Commerce), in a study entitled “Capital 
Imports and Population Absorption,” considers the relation 
between capital import (high during the immediate post-war 
years) and export production (also satisfactory during those 
years), the effect of the tariff as shown in the national income, and 
the effect of high capital import on the national debt per capita 
when such an economic policy was not accompanied by a substan- 
tial increase in population by immigration. 

Under the third sectional head (Political and Practical 
Methods) there are three chapters. F. W. Eggleston, Chairman of 
the State Grants Commission and formerly Attorney-General and 
Minister of Railways in the Government of Victoria, presents a 
study of “State Policy and Development,” from 1896 to 1914 and 
in its post-war stage—particularly as illustrated by Victoria. A. S. 
Kenyon, member of the Victorian Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission, discusses the “Equipment of a Growing Community” 
from the point of view of the rural community, taking up the costs 
of settlement per farm unit area, farming methods, financial 
requirements and results; the “Malee Settlement” is treated histor- 
ically as an example. Gordon Taylor (Barrister-at-Law) closes 
this section (and the volume) with a closely related chapter 
descriptive of ““Group Settlement” as exemplified in Western Aus- 
tralia, discussing the reasons for this form of settlement, methods, 
objectives and history of its development.—E. G. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION TO SAMOA 
By George Herbert Ryden, Ph.D. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1933; Humphrey Milford, London. G$5.00; 24s 6d 


The critics who bemoan today the “sorry state” of political 
affairs in the Samoan islands are telling an old, old story. It may 
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have been some scarred Samoan chief, centuries back, who in a 
tired mood first said, ‘“Why can’t Samoa have peace?”—only to be 
scoffed at by his fellows as they polished lovingly their wooden 
clubs and spears. Missionaries, traders, consuls, statesmen, naval 
officers and administrative officials have all in turn asked the same 
question. Yet hardly a five-year period has passed in the known 
history of Samoa without some major disturbance. 

A balanced, historical analysis of Samoa’s troubles, indicating 
how far they come from native backgrounds and how far from 
Western penetration, especially an unbiased account of the activities 
of Great Britain, the United States and Germany in relation to the 
islands, has never yet been written. Dr. Ryden’s does not attempt 
to supply this. Yet his work illumines one facet of Samoan affairs, 
namely the policies of the United States in regard to this section 
of the Pacific. Why, he asks, should the American nation, with its 
traditional policy of isolation from foreign entanglements, have 
involved itself here in a tangle of international commitments and 
diplomacy? For an answer he has worked with painstaking effort 
through the American archives and to some extent other sources, 
producing a very full sequence of quotations and summaries from 
the official documents, linked with the appropriate descriptive 
material. A running account is given of Samoan happenings to 
1900 and of the related conferences and diplomatic exchanges 
between the nations concerned. British and German policies are 
covered so far as documents were available and considered rele- 
vant. There is a final short chapter on the constitutional position 
of American Samoa since 1900. 

Appreciating that the writer achieved his purpose of showing 
in detail the course of United States relationships with the islands 
from the time of the early voyagers, it is fair to say a word about 
the limitations of his approach. On the whole there is little exposi- 
tion or critical treatment of the material. It is a source book rather 
than a history, the account of a diplomatic problem in which 
Samoan chiefs, white adventurers, land speculators, faction fights, 
constitutional experiments, bombardments and the like happen 
along in the body of the documents, rather than a work on Samoa. 
Again the policies of Germany and to some extent Great Britain 
appear unduly malevolent as seen mainly through the eyes of the 
successive American consular representatives, who, in their official 
dispatches, are naturally always right. Much of what appears 
regarding native Samoan affairs is inexplicable unless the reader 
happens to know something of its meaning to the Samoan mind. 
The best part of the work is that dealing with the international 
exchanges and tensions of the period from 1880 to 1890; no one 


interested in Samoan backgrounds can afford to overlook it. 
—F. M. K. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By C. K. Webster (and Sydney Herbert) 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1933. 10s 

The unfortunate weakness of the League’s machinery for the 
maintenance of peace as shown in the Manchurian crisis and the 
apparent failure to accomplish tangible results in the limitation 
of armament have produced a feeling of pessimism even among 
the most ardent proponents of international coéperation. In fact, 
the withdrawal of Japan and Germany and the rumors of a similar 
action by Italy have threatened the very existence of the League 
of Nations. It is very opportune, therefore, in this era of rampant 
nationalism to have appear this remarkably objective study of the 
organization and work of the League of Nations. 

Many excellent books have been written on the League, but 
this is the first which has attempted the very difficult feat of ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing the work of the League in such a way as 
to prove to the most casual student of international affairs the abso- 
lute necessity of a world organization for the difficult problems of 
the post-war world. The author’s thorough familiarity with every 
phase of the League’s work through a close association with its 
activities makes his clear logical presentation the more convincing. 

The book is very well arranged and exceedingly comprehen- 
sive, considering its comparative brevity. The first part, which 
treats of the founding of the League, not only discusses the actual 
drafting of the Covenant, but gives an excellently sketched back- 
ground of international organization before and during the World 
War. Professor Webster makes a most interesting point in showing 
that in a sense Europe had less political machinery for interna- 
tional codperation in 1914 than in 1818. Another pertinent obser- 
vation that should be noted is that in estimating the work of the 
League the fact that the Anglo-Saxon conception of world peace 
was victorious cannot be too strongly stressed. 

The author does not hesitate to state that the wording of the 
very inaccurate definition of the Monroe Doctrine in article XXI 
was largely British, and to criticize the inadequacy of the provi- 
sion limiting the number of delegates to the Assembly to a maxi- 
mum of three from each member. The constant interjection of the 
author’s viewpoint gives the study an additional zest as well as 
value. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the development of 
the League machinery. Successive chapters discuss membership 
in the League, the Assembly, the Council, the Secretariat, and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. In his chapter on the 
Assembly the author emphasizes rightly the fact that “the practice 
of open debate must be considered as one of the great new forces 
in international affairs today.” On the other hand, it might be 
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questioned whether his statement that the Assembly has declined in 
influence is quite accurate. The chapter studying the Secretariat 
and its problems is of great value and the brief chapter on the 
World Court is most suggestive. 

It is in the third part, however, entitled “The Organization of 
World Peace,” that the author has made his greatest contribution. 
The two chapters on the pacific settlement of disputes and security 
are masterly analyses of the philosophy of world peace. He con- 
stantly emphasizes the need of concession and mutual consen,. He 
points out that the idea of automatic sanctions is unreal because 
before they can be put into force men must resolve to incur risks 
and plan considerable enterprises. A system on paper is not 
enough. Mutual promises must represent an enlightened self- 
interest. The chapter on peacemaking in practice gives a most 
convincing picture of what the League has done as well as what 
it has failed to do. 

The fourth part, written by Sydney Herbert, discusses the 
growth of International Codperation. The Labor Organization, 
Transit and Communications, Social and Humanitarian Activities, 
Mandates and Intellectual Codperation are adequately presented. 
The book ends with a brief bibliography. The student of inter- 
national codperation cannot afford to be without this stimulating 
study.—GRAHAM STUART. 

WORLD PROSPERITY: AS SOUGHT THROUGH THE ECONOMIC WORK OF THE 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Wallace McClure 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. $4.00 

This extremely comprehensive survey of the economic activity 
of the League of Nations is a most valuable contribution to the 
literature on world economic problems. Since the founding of the 
League thirteen years ago most of the projects for international 
collaboration have centered in the League or been sponsored by it. 
And, paradoxical as it may seem, these numerous and far-reaching 
measures for international collaboration have been effected in a 
period of intensified nationalism. Since Dr. McClure defines 
economic work in no narrow sense, his survey covers perhaps the 
most significant features of the League’s history and development. 
His book, therefore, is at once a history of the most important 
aspects of an institution new to world experience, but it is, through 
evaluation and discussion of the economic work undertaken by this 
institution, a treatise on world economics. 

Even to one who has followed the work of the League and who 
is interested in the problems of world economics, the history of the 
League’s undertakings and accomplishments as summarized in Dr. 
McClure’s book is something of a revelation. It is heartening in 
these days of isolationist trend and with the failure of the London 
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Conference still fresh in our minds to have brought to our attention 
in comprehensive summary a record of definite accomplishment in 
international effort. Not only is the record heartening but the 
extent to which machinery has been set up holds real promise for 
continuing accomplishment. Perhaps, too, as Dr. McClure 
observes, there is a growing realization of the fact that “the people 
of the world today have attained economic progress to a point 
where even well-regulated national economic organization has 
proven insufficient.” Successful direction of our national economic 
affairs must clearly depend on effective direction and management 
of our international affairs—not with restriction, but with expan- 
sion and stability as the objective. Dr. McClure points to the suc- 
cess of the war-time arrangements for international collaboration 
and deplores the abandonment after the armistice of the machinery 
that had been set up and which is so much needed today. 

The first part of this book deals with the historical background 
and political structure of the League and describes in outline the 
nature and progress of the League’s economic activities. The 
second part discusses and appraises the work of the League under 
such headings as Production and Distribution of Wealth, Interna- 
tional Trade, Finance, and the Economics of War and Peace. The 
book is extremely well documented and the bibliographical notes 
most valuable. It is done in a careful, scholarly manner and is a 
real and timely contribution to a field that is commanding increased 
attention from economists and statesmen everywhere. 

—HENryY F. Grapy. 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA 
By ©. F. Remer 

Macmillan Company, New York. $5.00 

This study of the foreign investments in China was sponsored 
and financed by the Social Science Research Council, with an 
advisory committee appointed by the Brookings Institution of 
Washington consisting of Mr. Harold G. Moulton, Miss Cleona 
Lewis, and Mr. Robert R. Kuczynski, to direct the plan and scope 
of the investigation. In addition to a general study of foreign 
investments in China, the plan covered individual studies in the 
principal countries which have been China’s source of foreign 
capital, with experts in charge of the investigation for eack country. 
Professor Remer is directly responsible for the American investi- 
gation, as well as for synchronizing the studies and data supplied 
by the other investigators. The general interpretations and conclu- 
sions contained in the first part of the book are entirely his respon- 
sibility, so that he is, therefore, to be credited with this excellent 
contribution to the difficult and intricate subject of Chinese inter- 
national economic relations. 

The significance of the study of foreign investments in China to 
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an understanding of its economic development is the fact that such 
development as has taken place in recent years and such as may be 
expected to take place in the years immediately ahead is to be 
measured largely in terms of the importation of capital from 
abroad. This work is not merely a quantitative, statistical compila- 
tion of figures on foreign-owned enterprises in China and foreign 
loans to the Chinese government, but is an interpretative study of 
China’s general economic problem from the perspective of her 
import of capital. Great care has been exercised in tracing the 
investment of capital by the European countries, Japan, and the 
United States, and quantitative data nowhere else assembled will 
be found in the chapters based on these individual studies. 

One realizes the difficulty of deriving accurate statistical mate- 
rial from Chinese sources, but the method of checking carefully 
assembled data in the countries which have been the suppliers of 
investments with data to be obtained in China insures a high degree 
of accuracy. Moreover, foreign investments are of a nature which 
permits their statistical tabulation with far greater promise of 
accuracy than would many other types of economic material, the 
sources for which are Chinese records. Therefore the statistics on 
the investments of the various countries will be a distinct contribu- 
tion to Chinese economic history. 

However, of greatest interest to the student of Chinese affairs 
will be the general picture of Chinese foreign investments which 
Professor Remer draws with his interpretation of the relation of 
foreign investments to China’s present and future progress. Pro- 
fessor Remer estimates the present value of investments to be 
between 3 and 3% billion dollars. He points out that direct invest- 
ments have at all times been of first importance, amounting at the 
present time to nearly 80 per cent of the total investments. The 
capital which has come. has been brought to China by the for- 
eigner; it has come through the foreign “colony” and has remained 
under the control and management of the foreigner. Practically no 
foreign capital has entered China through the Chinese corporation. 
The importance of direct investment in some form may be expected 
to persist so long as the underlying economic conditions remain and 
so long as other channels of investment such as corporate securities 
are practically closed. These direct investments in China have, 
especially in recent years, been in Shanghai and in Manchuria. 
Those two sections had 61.4 per cent of total foreign investments in 
1931. The increase in investments in Shanghai has been particu- 
larly notable. In 1902 Shanghai had 14 per cent of Chinese foreign 
investments, and in 1931 34.3 per cent. 

The change in the sources of capital has been particularly 
marked in the case of Japan. In 1902 Japanese investments in 
China were 0.1 per cent of the total, while in 1931 they were 35.1 
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per cent. In 1931 Great Britain had the largest share of foreign 
investments, with 36.7 per cent, but this represents but a slight 
increase over 1902 when Great Britain’s percentage was 33. United 
States investments increased from 2.5 per cent in 1902 to 6.1 per 
cent in 1931. (Though our private foreign investments were 
approximately 15 billion dollars in 1931, only 1.3 per cent were in 
China.) The comparative lack of interest of American investors in 
China is due to a number of causes, but principally to the fact that 
we have been exporters of capital for a relatively short period and 
because during that period we have been preoccupied with the 
economic problems of Europe, which has been consistently our 
most important export market. 

Despite the fact that China’s foreign capital is not insignificant 
in its total, the question does arise as to why China has not attracted 
a greater supply of investment funds in view of the surplus of 
capital existing in many countries and the high rates of interest 
paid in China. The answer lies mainly in China’s capacity to 
receive. The ultimate limitation on Chinese capacity to receive is 
lack of natural resources, but the immediate causes lie in the social 
organization and traditions of China. Professor Remer feels that 
the fundamental problem in China today is the creation of a Chi- 
nese government which will provide leadership for the economic 
development of the country either through its own borrowing and 
a wide extension of government ownership, or by the establishment 
of the necessary conditions of successful private enterprise. 

Professor Remer ends his summary of the foreign investment 
conditions in China with the following statement: 

‘The immediate situation is dominated by international politics 
and the course of events in the economic and financial field tends 
to be obscured. It is difficult to suppose any revival of the interna- 
tional financial Consortium. It seems more likely that a new 
attempt at cooperation, if it is made, will express itself through the 
League of Nations. 

“Within China no statement is more frequently repeated than 
this, that China wants and should have foreign capital without 
political domination or economic exploitation. If this could be 
sincerely agreed to as desirable by all concerned, difficult problems 
would remain to be faced. How are the political problems con- 
nected with foreign capital to be dealt with? How is foreign capi- 
tal in China to be so controlled and directed as to be of greatest 
effect in raising the standard of living of the Chinese people? 
Solemn assertions and good intentions are not enough. A concrete 
program is necessary, built upon effective study and applied with 
common sense and good will.” 

It seems to me this statement should be the basis for considera- 
tion of the problem of future investments in China. Because of the 
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importance of China’s development to the world, the steps neces- 
sary to a solution of this problem present a challenge to American 
leadership.— HENRY F. GRapDy. 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

By Lewis L. Lorwin 

Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1933 

The Brookings Institution in Washington—an institution “de- 
voted to public service through research and training in the social 
sciences” —has produced another volume in its series of investiga- 
tions and reports of social institutions in the United States of 
America. The primary of the several purposes of the Brookings 
Institution is described as an effort to “aid constructively in the 
development of sound national policies” through the study of exist- 
ing social agencies, their evolvement and significance in the 
national life. In the present volume Dr. Lorwin has systematized 
and reported the results of such an investigation into the “history, 
policies and prospects” of the organization which has probably 
been the greatest single force in the American industrial world at 
least for five or six decades—and which represents “the most signif- 
icant organized effort of American wage earners to supply an 
answer to the question of the worker’s place in the national econ- 
omy ... which is the essence of the so-called labor problem.” In 
this study Dr. Lorwin is interested not only in a description of the 
Federation as such, but in the influence which it wields in shaping 
many of the other human relations in the wider aspects of the 
national life. The approach is that of matter-of-fact history, start- 
ing from the period of origins in 1864, proceeding through the 
formative years, the establishment of an identity apart from the 
older craft workers on the one hand and the socialists on the other, 
through the period of national expansion during which large-scale 
strikes marked the militant path toward a growth in power, 
through the early years of the present century when the “employ- 
ers’ offensives” became more powerful and when the activities of 
the more radical groups such as the I. W. W. became more chal- 
lenging, up to the period of the World War and American labor’s 
part therein. 

The next section of the book (Part III), which covers the 
period of so-called “industrial democracy,” treats of the relation- 
ship of the Federation to the Council of National Defense and the 
War Labor Board, and all the significant problems of post-war 
reconstruction in the labor field. Part IV carries the history down 
to the present time, during the era of “prosperity and depression— 
1925 to 1933,” wherein the search for new ideas, the conflict with 
the growing power of communist groups, and the efforts toward 
progressive labor action and legislation preceded the disastrous 
three years’ crucial unemployment in which the laboring masses of 
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America, in company with their fellows of the rest of the world, 
now find themselves. On the basis of this historical analysis, Part 
V takes up in detail the problems of and prospects for American 
labor as embodied in the policies and plans of the American Fed- 
eration. A thorough and valuable study.—E. G. 


Briefs 


AMERICA’S WAY OUT; by Norman 

Thomas. 

The Socialist candidate for President 
of the United States in the 1932 elec- 
tions prefaced his campaign with this 
published volume, which constitutes an 
examination and evaluation of the pres- 
ent capitalistic organization of society 
and at the same time an enquiry into 
and a restatement of the strengths, weak- 
nesses and fundamental principles of the 
Socialist movement in America. Mr. 
Thomas is probably the leading author- 
ity on Socialist doctrine in the States 
today, and his intelligent appraisal of the 
neW machine world and its resultant 
technological unemployment, of capital- 
ism, nationalism and “racialism,” of 
communism, socialism and international- 
ism, is an undoubted contribution to 
social and political thinking in this day 
of revaluation and replanning in our 
social and economic order. Mr. Thomas 
is not a communist; he is committed to 
democracy, even though he diagnoses 
ruthlessly its present illness. He sub- 
titles his book “A Program for Democ- 
racy,” and his last question is “Can we 
make a better world ?”—324 pp.; Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931; 
$2.50.—E. G., 


AS I SEE IT; by Norman Thomas. 

This is a collection of Mr. Thomas’ 
essays gathered from their original : 
sources of publication, such as the New 
Republic, the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Forum, etc., and all dealing with the 
general theme “social salvation without 
catastrophe and with a minimum of con- 
fusion and disorder, seeking to preserve 
international peace and to utilize demo- 
cratic methods.” Three particularly in- 
teresting chapters (or single essays) are: 
“The Acceptance of Violence,” in which 
he deals with the phenomena of racket- 


eering, lynchings, etc., under a so-called 
established and democratic government 
system; “Disarmament and Peace,” in 
which he discusses the attitudes necessary 
for successful achievement; and “The 
Essential Condition of Economic Plan- 
ning,” in which he reviews several pro- 
posed plans and advances his own theory. 
—173 pp.; Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1932; $2.00.—E. G. 


SOCIALIST PLANNING and a Socialist 
Program; edited by Harry W. Laidler. 

This contribution to economic think- 
ing employs the symposium method. The 
editor is Harry W. Laidler, of the 
League for Industrial Democracy in the 
United States. In Part I seven well- 
known economic writers, led by Stuart 
Chase, analyze our present social dis- 
order and consider various possibilities 
for capitalist and socialist planning both 
in their American and their interna- 
tional connotations. In Part II eleven 
writers discuss various aspects of the 
socialist aim in industrial planning, and 
the political implications thereof. In 
Part III there are eleven essays devoted 
to a consideration of the various social, 
political and industrial agencies which 
may be considered as dependable means 
toward the goal of a socialist-planned 
economy. The book as a whole is of spe- 
cial interest in those sections which en- 
quire into the extent of the present social 
disorder, the basic defects (considered as 
such from the socialist viewpoint) of 
the plans already proposed for economic 
reorganization, and the detailed sugges- 
tions for a transitional period between 
the present state of economic disorder 
and the hoped-for rearrangement. There 
is a foreword by Norman Thomas.— 
255 pp. ; Falcon Press, New York, 1932; 
$2.00.—E. G. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS; by Frank Tracy 

Carlton. 

The Professor of Economics in the 
Case School of Applied Science adds to 
his earlier volume entitled “History and 
Problems of Organized Labor’—a sec- 
ond volume, in which an effort is made 
to study the forces back of the so-called 
“problems” of American labor. The 
present author is not concerned exclu- 
sively with the American Federation of 
Labor, although he includes chapters on 
the historical background of the labor 
movement and its successful manifesta- 
tions throughout American history. He 
is quite deeply concerned with the many 
extra-Federation groups on the Ameri- 
can labor stage (migratory labor and the 
so-called radical groups) and equally 
with the various forms of employers’ 
associations and other agencies formed 
to deal with the “labor problem.” He 
deals also with labor problems from the 
point of view of legislation and the gov- 
ernment bureau; discusses ‘“‘codperation” 
in the industrial field and producers’ 
field, and is concerned likewise to some 
extent with the phenomenon of immigra- 


tion and the population problem in gen- 


eral. The concluding chapter is con- 
cerned with “the aftermath of the new 
era” and what lies ahead “after the de- 
pression.” It is obvious that the volume 
is intended chiefly as a text for the stu- 
dent of industrial relations.—458 pp.; 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 1933; 
$2.60—E. G. 

BUSINESS AND THE PUBLIC INTER. 

EST; by Benjamin A. Javits. 

This book, inspired as so many others 
have been by the current depression in 
the economic world, approaches the prob- 
lem of industrial planning from the legal 
angle and in the particular field of trad< 
associations and the anti-trust laws. Jr. 
Javits is a lawyer whose keen interest in 
the theoretical field of industrial plan- 
ning long antedated the present situation 
which seems to cry out so loudly for the 
planned economy which he has long ad- 
vocated. His aim in the present volume 
is to set forth such a plan by which 
American industry may bring about the 
early elimination of the dread specter of 


unemployment, guaranteeing along with 
this economic security a hope for “rea- 
sonable profit” for business and consid- 
erably increased leisure for labor. One 
way by which he would accomplish this 
is through the amendment of the exist- 
ing anti-trust laws to legalize trade 
associations.—304 pp.; Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1932; $2.50—E. G. 

A BASIS FOR STABILITY; by Samuel 

Crowther. 

This volume represents another effort 
to solve the problem of economic inse- 
curity by the symposium method. Samuel 
Crowther, a well-known magazine writer 
in the United States, has secured the 
collaboration of twenty-one authors de- 
scribed as leaders of American industry, 
in the effort to suggest practical and 
useful approaches toward a scheme for 
dealing with our economic ills. Mr. 
Crowther believes that the ideas pre- 
sented in this volume form a basis for 
“planning” which is quite unique, in that 
they are based upon facts rather than 
theory, and propounded by men actively 
engaged in the industrial, agricultural 
or financial enterprises which they re- 
spectively discuss. These twenty-one 
leaders represent the big steel combines, 
the automotive industry, the mining and 
oil-drilling industries, the railroads, the 
financial institutions of the country, and 
all the great variety of agricultural in- 
dustries, including food and textiles, to- 
gether with the large merchant corpora- 
tions and a half dozen of the leading 
industries.—360 pp.; Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1932; $3.00.—E. G. 


TOWARDS THE UNDERSTANDING OF 

KARL MARX; by Sidney Hook. 

The Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
in New York University, who refuses 
to describe himself as an “orthodox 
Marxist,” here makes a systematic en- 
quiry into the teachings of a man about 
whom controversy had raged not only 
during his lifetime, but more particu- 
larly during the fifty years since his 
death—of a man, moreover, whose own 
writings, extending over a period of 
forty years, were themselves extremely 
controversial and subject to the most 
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conflicting interpretation. Diversity of 
interpretation is not, as the author rec- 
ognizes, an unusual fate for the systems 
of thought which have evolved within 
the known history of man. “There has 
been hardly a single thinker of historical 
importance who has not paid a price for 
having disciples.” But because of the 
class element in Marxian teachings and 
the consequent passion of adherence and 
disavowal which that element aroused, it 
can probably be said with truth that the 
essential meaning of the Marxian doc- 
trine has never been thoroughly under- 
stood by either its adherents or its oppo- 
nents—if indeed Marx himself would 
have admitted that his teachings could 
be crystallized into a “doctrine.” He 
is reported to have said, toward the end 
of his life, in the midst of controversies 
raging over “Marxism”—“Je ne suis pas 
un Marxiste.” But, this author points 
out, even the controversies which in 
time arose between the varying inter- 
pretations of his adherents, were due to 
the fact that systematic results were the 
subject of examination and criticism 
rather than the systematic method; while 
it is the method (i.e., the method to- 
ward a solution of the problem of class 
conflict) that was and is important in 
the teachings of this social scientist. It 
is in a reéxamination of the writings of 
this much misunderstood thinker that the 
present author is concerned; with the 
hope of clarifying much that is mud- 
dled in the thinking of the present-day 
world concerning what must ultimately 
be a clear-cut choice—that is, choice be- 
tween an already practical example of 
Marxian theory in its experimental Rus- 
sian stage and the contrary interpreta- 
tion of society as embodied in the rest of 
world society today.—347 pp.; John 
Day, New York, 1933; $2.50.—E. G. 
BOLSHEVISM: THEORY AND PRAC- 

TICE; by Waldemar Gurian. 

This is a translation from the German 
of the work of a Russian-born student of 
social and _ political movements, the 
greater part of whose adult life has been 
spent in Germany. The work is a criti- 
cism of the fundamentals of Bolshevik 
theory as a valid social system. The con- 
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cern of his criticism does not lie with 
actual conditions in the Soviet Union 
or the failure of practical policies, but 
with the principles underlying the whole 
movement and with the political ideal 
itself and the commitment of that ideal 
to a particular historical conception of 
man. With this purpose in view, the 
author attempts through a presentation 
of the psychological and social back- 
ground of Bolshevism to “portray the 
distinctive characteristics of its govern- 
ment and the connection between its 
theory and practice.” This “connection” 
he considers in effect as a “contradic- 
tion,” and the whole Bolshevik philos- 
ophy in turn as a contradiction of reality 
in human affairs. In arriving at this 
basis for criticism he has been very pains- 
taking in the consideration of the innu- 
merable aspects of Bolshevik theory and 
practice in Russia, and in the course of 
this consideration has used a great many 
quotations from Bolshevik documents. 
He believes that a study such as this is 
particularly valuable at this time “when 
parliamentary government and the eco- 
nomic structure of the world are in a 
critical situation” and when many novel 
formulas are being put forward by 
“political theorists and publicists,” many 
of which are at least partially excerpted 
from communist doctrine. Under such 
circumstances he feels that a critical ex- 
posure of the “fundamental weakness” 
of the Bolshevik theory as a whole is 
important for, in his estimation, Bolshe- 
vism shows the results of treating a 
“political and social theory as absolute 
truth. Contrary to its own presupposi- 
tions it becomes inhuman.”—402 pp.; 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932; 
$3.00.—E. G. 

WORLD REVOLUTION AND THE U. 8. 

8S. R.; by Michael T. Florinsky. 

An Associate Professor in Economics 
at Columbia University examines into 
the present constitution of the Russian 
communist government, into its policies 
and practical commitments as well as its 
expressed ideology, and decides that the 
attitude of the communist party in Rus- 
sia today toward its responsibilities for 
fostering world revolution is a very dif- 
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ferent attitude from that of the party in 
1917, when launched upon the first great 
wave of success. In this study of what 
was in the beginning the central doctrine 
of communist theory, namely the doctrine 
of world revolution and the complete 
breakdown of the capitalist system 
throughout the world, Dr. Florinsky is 
interested chiefly in the paradox of a 
socialist state establishing itself with the 
assistance of the capitalist nations whom 
it is its duty (in the eyes of the com- 
munist theory) to destroy. His examina- 
tion brings him to the belief that, owing 
to the difficulties of the first years of 
revolution and the economic complica- 
tions at home and abroad, the present 
international policy in the U.S.S.R. has 
been obliged to emphasize foreign eco- 
nomic cooperation and disregard with 
practical completeness its mission of con- 
version in the rest of the world.—264 
pp.; Macmillan Company, 1933; $2.00. 

—E. G. 
RUSSIA/U. 8. S. R.; edited by P. Malev- 

sky-Malevitch. 

This is an encyclopedic handbook of 
over 700 pages attempting to deal with 
the background as well as the historic 
establishment of the Soviet power in 
Russia. The statement is made that the 
treatment of materials is entirely objec- 
tive and no effort has been made to 
“take sides” or to advance either the 
efficacy or the fallacy of the “Russian 
experiment.” And yet, in the Editor’s 
Note, it becomes obvious that if there is 
no actively critical element introduced 
into the work, nevertheless it is the ex- 
pectation of the writers that the mere 
juxtaposition of conditions, prerevolu- 
tionary and postrevolutionary, and the 
mere contrasting of promises and results, 
will furnish the necessary damning evi- 
dence as to the value of that experiment. 
The names and characterizations of the 
twenty-four contributors, all but four of 
whom are members of the Russian in- 
telligentsia now occupying academic or 
other positions abroad, strengthen this 
interpretation of the background and 
purpose of the handbook, as do such 
phrases, taken from the foreword, as: 
“The Soviet Press itself is full of re- 
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criminations and gloomy forebodings, 
and the few officially optimistic pro- 
nouncements which still occasionally ap- 
pear sound cheerless and unconvincing” ; 
and: “If the authors’ conclusions are often 
unfavorable to the present government, 
it is not because of counter-revolutionary 
sympathies, but because the communists 
have not lived up to their promises and 


‘have not brought peace, social justice 


and prosperity to the Russian people.” 
The work is a collaboration and ‘not a 
symposium, and the materials presented 
by the twenty-four contributors (listed 
under general subject heads on the con- 
tent page) are well woven into the gen- 
eral scheme of the work. The subject 
matter is comprehensive, including his- 
tory, physical survey, population or na- 
tionalities and the many aspects of politi- 
cal, economic and social development in 
the Union. There are eight valuable 
maps.—712 pp.; William Farquhar Pay- 
son, New York, 1933; $10.—E. G. 

RUSSIA IN TRANSITION; by Elisha M. 

Friedman. 

In this large volume of over 600 
pages, an American economic analyst 
who describes himself simply as a “busi- 
ness man,” attempts an understanding 
and a comprehensive analysis of the Rus- 
sian economic entity in its transition 
from the days of Czarist capitalism to 
Bolshevist communism. Its chief value 
lies in the fact that it is a frank and 
honest evaluation from the standpoint of 
an avowed supporter of the capitalist 
system, of a new experiment in economic 
order. There is manifest throughout the 
book a spirit of fairness and a desire to 
discover the “facts” in as complete and 
basic a manner as possible. The author 
does not seek to minimize Soviet accom- 
plishments for the purpose of compari- 
sons, and on the other hand he acknowl- 
edges with admiration the complete lack 
of any tendency on the part of those 
directing the Soviet policies to minimize 
shortcomings or even failures. Whatever 
disagreement readers may feel with the 
author’s thesis in developing this descrip- 
tion of Russia in transition, there is likely 
to be none over the manner of his ap- 
proach or with the comprehensive and 
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informative character of his material. It 
is an appraisal by a financial expert for 
business men, and quite naturally repre- 
sents the point of view of the appraiser. 
—614 pp.; Viking Press, New York, 
1932; $5.00.—E. G. 


MY AMERICAN FRIENDS; by L. P. 
Jacks. 

Here we have the outcome of a 
friendly insight into the people of 
America and the circumstances of their 
external life. The book is described as 
an effort to “interpret America from the 
human end” rather than from a strict 
attention to the many “problems” which 
American life seems to present in such 
puzzling fashion to the average Euro- 
pean observer. Dr. Jacks has traveled 
rather widely in America, but apparently 
done more than skim the surfaces, and 
many of his comments are at once inci- 
sive and suggestive for the American 
reader. His discussion of educational 
methods in America is particularly inter- 
esting. —263 pp.; Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933; $2.00.—E. G. 

THE AMERICAN YEARBOOK 1932; 
edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Wm. 
M. Schuyler. 

The American Yearbook Corporation 
has published its eightieth annual vol- 
ume—another indispensable link in the 
series. This record of events and prog- 
ress in the United States of America for 
the year 1932 is edited by Albert B. 
Hart, Emeritus Professor of Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, and Wil- 
liam M. Schuyler, a journalist. Under 
the following main heads, History (poli- 
tics and international relations), the 
American Government and Its Func- 
tions, Economics and Business, Social 
Conditions and Aims, Science, and the 
Humanities, which includes education 
and the arts, the volume is subdivided 
into 27 fields. A representative from 
each of 45 learned societies in the coun- 
try comprise the Supervisory Board, 
which is responsible for the form and 
scope of this series. These 45 learned 
societies and the 200 contributors to this 
volume are listed with their qualifica- 
tions and mail address. The Yearbook 


aims to be an “intermediary” between 

the searcher and the expert.—947 pp.; 

American Yearbook Corporation, New 

York, 1933.—E. N. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK; ed- 
ited by M. Epstein. 

This seventieth annual publication of 
the Statesman’s Yearbook bears the usual 
imprint of quality, bringing the statisti- 
cal and historical records of each State 
of the world down to date, 1933, being 
revised after official returns were made. 
The Introductory Tables include such 
useful information as the world’s pro- 
duction of petroleum, iron and steel, etc., 
the world’s shipping industry, and the 
League of Nations. There are two maps 
showing the international radiotelephone 
communication and airmail services now 
in operation. A valuable handbook in a 
convenient form, with a very complete 
index.—1471 pp.; Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York, 1933; $5.00. 

—E.N. 
MONETARY POLICY AND THE DE- 

PRESSION; a report. 

This is the third of a series of pub- 
lished reports of study group activities 
organized under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
in London. The earlier two were ‘The 
International Gold Problem” and 
“World Agriculture.” The present slim 
volume is presented in the belief that 
at a time such as the present, when 
monetary problems are in an extremely 
controversial stage, those who are con- 
cerned with remedial measures are lack- 
ing in a proper background of the de- 
pression and its theoretical and practical 
setting. The study group, a report of 
whose activities this is, endeavor to sur- 
vey and analyze “the bearing of mone- 
tary policy” on present conditions and 
those leading up to it, and “to describe 
and discuss” various suggestions put for- 
ward for the alleviation of the present 
state of affairs and the ordering of the 
world’s monetary system. Specific recom- 
mendations are not included in this pres- 
ent volume, but it is hinted they may be 
in a later one to come. Needless to say, 
the international problem is here taken 
as the crux of the situation —128 pp.; 
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Oxford University Press, London, 1933; 

7s 6d.—E. G. 

JAPAN’S WERDEGANG ALS WELT- 
MACHT UND EMPIRE; by K. Haus- 
hofer. 

The history of the growth of Japan 
to the position of a world power amongst 
the nations of the earth is outlined in 
this booklet. It gives a broad survey of 
the political history of that nation up to 
the present time of political and eco- 
nomic involvement. The popular library 
which issues these educational booklets 
insures the widespread introduction to 
Japan’s governmental and political his- 
tory at least to the German-speaking 
people. It is a booklet which should de- 
serve an early translation into English.— 
151 pp., Sammlung Goeschen, No. 1068, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1933. 
—A. R. 


THE COMMERCIAL CODE OF JAPAN; 
translated by the Codes Translation Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation of Japan. 

The original text of the Commercial 
Code of Japan is here reproduced in 
English by the Codes Translation Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion of Japan. This follows the larger 
volume, published by the Committee 
shortly before, ““The Commercial Code 
of Japan Annotated,” to which the 
reader is referred for further study and 
elucidation of the text. The outstanding 
feature (and a valuable addition) of this 
present edition is the analysis of court 
decisions appended to each Article, show- 
ing the actual interpretation and applica- 
tion of the text by the Japanese Court.— 
399 pp.: Maruzen Company, Tokyo, 
1932.—E. N. 

THE YEARBOOK OF JAPANESE ART 
1931-1932; Fifth Annual Issue. 

“What, if anything, will our artists 
be able to contribute to world culture?” 
With the hope of answering this query, 
the National Committee on Intellectual 
Coéperation in Japan has, since 1927, 
undertaken to present to the world pub- 
lic an annual review of art life in Japan. 

Japanese art is now standing at the 
crossroads: one school of artists follows 
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the strictly traditional or Japanese style; 
the other, with more freedom in ex- 
pression and faithfulness to realism, is 
influenced by the Western art of paint- 
ing. The contemporary Japanese artists 
whose works appeared in the year’s Ex- 
hibitions are discussed and we see their 
paintings through an expert eye. IIlus- 
trations include some 80 plates from 
various private and government collec- 
tions. An excellent publication.—158 
pp.; National Committee on Intellectual 
Coéperation, League of Nations Associa- 
tion of Japan, Tokyo, 1932.—E. N. 

THE MANCHURIA YEARBOOK 1932-33. 

The appearance of this Yearbook, the 
second to be published by the East Asi- 
atic Economic Investigation Bureau of 
Tokyo, is a matter for congratulation. 
The object behind this publication is to 
present “the materials for interpreta- 
tion” by strictly impartial statement of 
facts concerning Manchuria. The result 
is a useful collection of information on 
the agriculture, industry, railways, for- 
eign investments and business organiza- 
tion of Manchuria. The chapters on 
“History” and “Administration” are 
both interesting and illuminating. The 
appendix contains a Chronology—out- 
standing events in the history of Man- 
churia. There are maps, charts and 
illustrations—530 pp.; Toa Keizai 
Chosa-Kyoku (East-Asiatic Economic 
Investigation), Tokyo, 1932.—E. N. 
CHINESE-JAPANESE WAR; compiled by 

Julia E. Johnsen. 

This little volume in the Reference 
Shelf series is a collection of the “best 
possible reprints” on the Far Eastern 
conflict over Manchuria. Under the 
headings “General Discussion,” “Affirm- 
ative Discussion,” and “Negative Discus- 
sion,” are found excerpts from some of 
the more important utterances on the 
subject. In accordance with the policy 
of the Reference Shelf series, these re- 
prints represent “so far as possible” the 
points of view on both sides. But the 
most valuable part of this booklet con- 
tains a quite extensive bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals pub- 
lished in English on the subject since 
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September 1931.—196 pp.; H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York, 1933.—E. N. 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE: Sixth and Sev- 
enth Series. 

These volumes contain the lectures 
delivered at the meetings of the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations, an 
independent organization for the study 
of International Relations, held in Au- 
gust of 1931 and 1932. These series of 
lectures are delivered by experts on cur- 
rent topics of world interest. 

The Sixth Series is a fine collection 
of essays by such contributors as Alfred 
Zimmern, Paul Douglas, H. J. Laski, 
and G. A. Johnston, which contribute 
to a better understanding of the world 
community idea and the complicated 
interdependent economic world in which 
we live. 

The lectures in the Seventh Series deal 
with the general topic World Crisis, and 
the need for immediate awakening to the 
call for definite economic planning and 
action through national and _ interna- 
tional codperation. America’s participa- 
tion in World Organization, the Indian 
Round Table Conference, Reconstruc- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., and the Sino- 
Japanese Dispute are some of the titles. 
—301 pp., 295 pp.; George Allen & 
Unwin, London, 1932, 1933; 8s 6d 
each.—E. N. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE, YEARBOOK, 1933. 
The usual survey of the activities of 

the Endowment during the current year. 

The annual report of the Secretary is 

followed by more detailed reports of the 

Division of Intercourse and Education, 

the Division of International Law, the 

Division of Economics and History, the 

Report of the Treasurer, a report of the 

meetings of the Board of Trustees. In- 

cluded is a list of publications of the 

Endowment and also a list of depository 

Libraries and Institutions.—240 pp., The 

Endowment, Washington, 1933, 

THE INDIAN AS PEACEMAKER; by 
Mabel Powers. 

League for peace, treaty-making pow- 
ers, the machinery and the ceremonial of 
peace-making after wars—these as exist- 


ing amongst American Indian nations in 
primitive days form the subject of this 
volume.—233 pp.; Fleming H. Revell, 
New York, 1932; $2.00. 


INDIAN REMOVAL; by Grant Foreman. 


The second volume in a series being 
produced by the University of Oklahoma, 
U. S. A., on the Civilization of the 
American Indian. The title of the first 
volume was “Forgotten Frontiers,” by 
A. B. Thomas. The present volume 
deals with the wholesale expulsion of 
the so-called Five Civilized Tribes, com- 
prising over 60,000 members of the 
Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw, Cherokee 
and Seminole nations, from their homes 
east of the Mississippi River, into the 
new “Indian Territory” (now Okla- 
homa). This enforced emigration—the 
result of “treaties” with the white man— 
with all its attendant hardships and 
tragedies, covered a decade during the 
middle period of the last century, and is 
one of the most dramatic, large-scale, 
and least savory episodes in the history 
of white America’s dealings with the 
aborigine.—415 pp.; University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1932; 
$4.00.—E. G. 


RED MOTHER; by Frank B. Linderman. 


The life story of an old Indian woman 
of the Crow tribe in Montana, a “‘wise- 
one,” or medicine woman of chiefly 
blood; as told to the man whom the 
Indians call “Sign-talker” because of his 
proficiency in the Indian sign language. 
Told in the form of recollections, the 
story has all the charm of spontaneous 
narrative and is lively with stirring inci- 
dents and human in simplicity and home- 
liness. It is of value because it is indi- 
vidual and typical, but the scientific 
worth is perhaps slight. The author, 
having lived amongst Indian tribes in 
the American Northwest for forty years, 
has produced some ten volumes of Indian 
stories and legends.—256 pp.; John Day 
Co., New York, 1932; $3.00.—E. G. 


SOCIOLOGIE COLONIALE; By René 
Maunier. 


Presented originally in the form of 
lectures delivered at the University of 
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Paris, the picture emerging from a study 
of the individual chapters is a singularly 
clear one in spite of the complexity of 
the subject. “Colonial Sociology” is a 
vast almost unexplored field and it is 
Professor Maunier’s avowed purpose, 
with presentation of his thoughts on this 
subject, to stimulate enquiry into deeper 
recognition of the problem, especially in 
France. He wishes to offer a “program 
and not to present a synthesis” on the 
fascinating subject of the effect of the 
modern world on the native cultures; the 
form of this influence, whether it was 
forced upon them, consciously imitated 
or unconsciously assimilated. The atti- 
tude of man to man or the relationship 
of man to the group, the contacts be- 
tween native groups and peoples and 
the interrelation of different civilizations 
is particularly evident in the colonies 
where the characteristics of each individ- 
ual as of the group are apt to stand out 
more distinctly than elsewhere against 
an alien background. Outstanding is the 
transformation of the sense of values 
through the contact of races, or rather 
the contact of different social types. An 
introduction to the study is given by 
an analysis of the types of colonies which 
Maunier classifies according to the pur- 
pose of emigration, whether a colony 
was established for economic, strategic 
or other purposes of expansion. In a 
second part the problems of domination, 
association and the final emancipation 
from the mother country are discussed. 
The forms and effects of the contacts are 
the most controversial chapters and 
should serve their purpose in creating 
new schools of international relations. 
A bibliography, chiefly of older works, 
and an index enhance the value of the 
book.—217 pp.; Domat-Montchrestien, 
Paris, 1932; 30 francs.—A. R. 

PARADOX IN HAWAII; by David Liv- 

ingston Crawford. 

An inquiry into the anomalous situa- 
tion in the Hawaiian Islands, where 
education is fitting the young citizenry 
for types of life and occupation which 
do not exist, or which exist to only a 
limited extent, in the Island social and 
economic scheme of things, and where 
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the plantation life (the chief economic 
opportunity in the islands) has not been 
made either remunerative or attractive to 
young people one or two generations re- 
moved (and still further removed by en- 
vironment and training) from the labor- 
ing habits and ideology of their fore- 
bears, who made “sugar” and “pine- 
apples” mean what they mean today in 
the Island economy. The book has 
aroused considerable discussion and con- 
troversy. The author is President of the 
University of Hawaii and is chiefly con- 
cerned with discovering means for bring- 
ing the educational and economic systems 
into closer harmony, with due regard for 
the social well-being and development of 
the community. The volume will re- 
ceive fuller review in a later issue— 
Stratford Co., Boston, 1933.—E. G. 

DIE LAENDLICHEN SIEDELUNGEN 

IN VERSCHIEDENEN KLIMAZONEN; 

Fritz Klute, editor. 

A symposium on rural developments 
under varied climatic conditions which 
forms a most valuable contribution to- 
ward the study of land utilization and 
population movements. Throughout the 
various articles the role of climatic fac- 
tors is shown to be extensive, but not 
always greater than national customs and 
traditions. The varied factors condition- 
ing rural settlements and their interrela- 
tion was discussed at the conference of 
German Naturalists and Physicians (9te 
Versammlung Deutscher Naturforscher 
und Aerzte) in Wiesbaden-Mainz in 
September 1932. The book under dis- 
cussion forms a collection of lectures de- 
livered by nineteen outstanding geogra- 
phers of Germany. Of especial interest 
for the study of the Pacific area are the 
papers on: Rural Development in Siam, 
by Wilhelm Credner; Rural Develop- 
ment in Sumatra, by Karl Helbig; Vil- 
lages in the Interior of New Guinea, by 
Walter Behrman, Rural Development in 
Australia, by Walter Geisler.—208 pp. ; 
Ferdinand Hirt, Breslau, 1933.—A. R. 
THE CHALLENGE OF CENTRAL ASIA; 

Alexander McLeish, editor. 

An account of the religious situation 
in this area prepared by several workers 
in the field, with the collaboration of the 
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various Protestant missions. Miss Mil- 
dred Cable, of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, is responsible for the main sections. 
Other contributors are the Rev. Frank 
Houghton, of the China Inland Mission ; 
the Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D., Editorial 
Superintendent of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society; Mr. R. W. Sturt, 
of the Brethren Mission; Miss Olive 
Wyon, of the World Dominion Press 
and the Survey Editor of the World 
Dominion Movement. In spite of its 
distinctly religious direction, the insight 
here given into the history, economic, 
social, cultural and, last but not least, 
into the inner life of the peoples now 
inhabiting this, one of the most ancient 
parts of our world, is a most valuable 
introduction to further study. This book 
forms a complement to Sven Hedin’s 
“Jehol: City of Emperors,” in which is 


described with the pen of a master crafts- 
man the more detailed history of one 
branch of the peoples of Central Asia. 
An interesting bibliography up to the 
year 1928 is included.—136 pp.; World 


Dominion Press, London, 1929.—A. R. 


RELIGIONS OF OLD KOREA; by Charles 

Allen Clark. 

Deals with the place of Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism (though properly a system of 
ethics rather than a religion), Shaman- 
ism, the Chuntokyo and other miscel- 
laneous cults, and the first contacts with 
Christianity, in Ancient Korea. By the 
Professor of Practical Theology in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
Korea.—295 pp.; Fleming H. Revell, 
New York, 1932; $2.50.—A.R. 


CRAFTSMEN ALL; by Edward Shillito. 

The author counts as “Heralds of a 
New Age” in religion the coming of 
disciples or missionaries of the “younger 
churches” of India, China, Japan, the 
South Seas, Africa, etc., to the “older 
church” in the West, from which the 
newer ones had_ sprung.—159 _ pp.; 
Friendship Press, New York, 1933; 
$1.00. 


INDIA IN 1930-31; a Report to Parlia- 
ment. 
The preparation of this statement for 
presentation to Parliament, in accord- 
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ance with the requirements of the 26th 
Section of the Government of India Act, 
was entrusted by the Government of 
India to officers of the Bureau of Public 
Information, and the Report itself was 
presented with the general approval of 
the Secretary of State for India. How- 
ever, this general approval does not ex- 
tend to “every particular expression of 
opinion,” says the prefatory note. 

This voluminous Report covers the 
following subjects in detail: External 
Relations; Politics and Administration ; 
Some Fundamental Problems—Geog- 
raphy, Climate, Population, Agriculture 
and Industry; Communications; Com- 
merce; Finance; Health and Education; 
the Advancement of Science; the Prov- 
inces. There are many fine photographic 
reproductions and diagrams which add 
considerably to the general interest of 
this volume. There is a wealth of infor- 
mation in this Report for those inter- 
ested in India.—752 pp.; Central Pub- 
lication Branch, Government of India, 
Calcutta, 1932.—E. N. 

THE ORIGINS OF THE BRITISH CO- 
LONIAL SYSTEM, 1578-1660; by G. L. 
Beer. 

This work on the economic history of 
the British Colonies, as related to the 
political system of the Cromwellian Era 
of Great Britain, was originally pub- 
lished in 1908. It does not include any 
new material, but forms a pleasing vol- 
ume with excellent print, which should 
encourage its use as a valuable textbook. 
—438 pp.; Peter Smith, New York, 
1933; $3.50.—A.R. 

CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA; by G. §. 
Ghurye. 

Dr. Ghurye is reader in Sociology at 
the University of Bombay. His volume, 
comprising 209 pages, including at the 
end tables of anthropological measure- 
ments, bibliography and index, is a schol- 
arly treatise on caste from a historical 
rather than a sociological or a political 
point of view. The first two chapters 
are descriptive of the principles and 
practice of the system, while the next 
two deal with the background and his- 
tory of “Caste Through the Ages,” 
from Vedic times. The next chapter on 
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“Race and Caste” is a critique of Ris- 
ley’s classifications and a reclassification 
on the grounds of Risley’s measurements. 
While the ultimate origin of caste was 
racial, the “multiplicity of the groups 
and the thoroughness of the whole sys- 
tem are due to the habit of the Hindu 
mind to create categories .. .”’ Chapter 
VIII deals with caste in relation to the 
Brahmin hierarchy, native rulers and the 
British Raj. In his “Conclusion,” Dr. 
Ghurye indicates four conflicting points 
of view with respect to the future of 
caste: the conservative (or reactionary ) 
attitude of orthodoxy which deplores 
change and adheres to the status quo; 
those who believe with Gandhi in a re- 
turn to the ancient Vedic order of four 
great castes or social strata based on 
heredity and function; others who seek 
to move toward the ultimate abolition of 
the system by a process of gradual amal- 
gamation; and the radicals who would 
abolish the whole system outright and 
without delay. The author wisely ob- 
serves that no external remedy will solve 
the problem, but that it is the spirit 
from which caste arises, which he terms 
“caste patriotism,” which must be dissi- 
pated. This can be achieved only through 
official and individual! ignoring of caste, 
politically and socially, and, in particu- 
lar, privately in marriage——Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1932; $4.00. 

—E.S.C.H. 


MAGIC AND MYSTERY IN TIBET; by 

Alexandra David-Neel. 

Those who have read Madame David- 
Neel’s “My Journey to Lhassa,” in 
which this intrepid explorer into the 
esoteric life of the forbidden land de- 
scribes her successful pilgrimage in the 
disguise of a Buddhist nun to the citadel 
of the Dalai Lama, will find this sequel 
to that fascinating and remarkable ac- 
count of physical and spiritual adventure 
wholly satisfying. The author’s first 
book is a straightforward description of 
this culmination of years of effort to 
gain access to the heart of Tibet. The 
sequel under review is a matter-of-fact 
account of the high lights of scholarly, 
observational and empirical experience 
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since she first became a devotee of the 
esoteric side of Buddhism as manifested 
and lived amongst Tibetan Lamaists. 
Profound scholarship, and knowledge 
and experience acquired at first-hand 
such as cannot be matched by any other 
European, underlie the simple, casual 
relation of incidents, and comments on 
the history, organization and _ religious 
life of the country. What is perhaps 
most remarkable is the fact that, al- 
though identified through experience 
with much of the occultism of the reli- 
gion, Madame David-Neel retains and 
maintains an objective and critical atti- 
tude, which gives peculiar weight to the 
evidences, which are rather implicit in 
what she relates than stated outright, of 
the authenticity of forms of experience 
and subtle phenomena of a psychic sort 
which are part of the everyday life of 
Lamas. 

For students of many sorts, the book 
is full of instruction and material for 
study. The scholar interested in North- 
ern Buddhism will find that it throws 
a vast amount of light on the Mahayana 
system as a whole. One interested in the 
disciplines of yoga which have emanated 
from India and been carried throughout 
tarther Asia by Mahayana, and in the 
occult experience achieved through yogic 
practices, will find a world of illumina- 
tion here. The philosophy of Buddhism, 
which many believe to be wholly sub- 
merged in the ritualism and demonism of 
the Tibetan monastic Church, is thrown 
into clear relief. Finally, Western stu- 
dents of psychology who are interested 
in the nature of experience characteris- 
tic of various types of meditational prac- 
tice as exemplified in yoga, in the facul- 
ties of mind brought into play and the 
extraordinary psychic and physical phe- 
nomena that result, in dissociation, 
trance, hallucination, telepathy and other 
phenomena of mind, will find here much 
to ponder.—Claude Kendall, New York, 
1932.—E.S.C.H. 

LIFE IN LESU; by Hortense Powder- 
maker. 


Fresh from training in the newest 
thought as to how a primitive people 
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should be studied, Miss Powdermaker 
goes to Lesu, a little-disturbed village on 
New Ireland in the Bismarck Archipel- 
ago, and for ten and a half months ob- 
serves the life there under ideal condi- 
tions. Her record follows the individual 
from birth to death, with special atten- 
tion to the social setting as a shaping 
agent, and to the extent to which the 
individual conforms to the social norm. 
All general statements are backed with 
convincing concrete instances observed 
and noted at the time by the author, or 
drawn from reliable eyewitnesses. The 
woman’s side of life in a primitive com- 
munity in the South Seas has perhaps 
never heretofore been covered so well. It 
was in the hope that she would be able 
to secure such information better than a 
male ethnologist, that she was assigned 
to this work by the Australian National 
Research Council. 

The nine chapters in her book follow 
along in this order: Social Organiza- 
tion — Infancy — Childhood — Initia- 
tion Rites—Marriage— Work — Sexual 
Life—Knowledge, Magic, and Religion 
—The Individual and Society. They 


give a well-rounded picture of native 


A. B. C. DU MOUVEMENT POUR LA 
PAIX; by Anna T. Nilsson. 


A revised edition of the original pub- 
lication in Swedish which was issued in 
1924. The English edition of this valu- 
able compilation of dates and facts con- 
cerning the various Peace movements 
was issued in 1932. It is published by 
the Union of International Associations 
and Institutions for Peace.—83 pp.; 
Union des Associations Internationales. 
Mundaneum, Parc du Cinquantenaire, 
Brussels, 1933. 1 Swiss franc. 


ABRUESTUNG UND SICHERHEIT. 
The second of a series which is des- 
tined to serve as a guide to all students 
of political science in Germany. The 
pamphlet under discussion contains trans- 
lations in German of the most important 
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By A. R. 


life as it actually functions. Each chap- 
ter concludes with a summary, in which 
the aspect of native life under considera- 
tion is discussed from our point of view. 
For example, in the summary at the end 
of the chapter on work, we read: “The 
essentials of life are communally owned 
and fairly easy to secure. Since there is 
an abundance of land and no private 
ownership of it, and also no private fish- 
ing or hunting rights, only industry js 
required to secure food. The same ab- 
sence of private property in land makes 
shelter an easy matter. The bush pro- 
vides the material; the land is free; 
everyone knows the rudiments of house- 
building; and the assistance of relatives 
is readily secured for a slight compen- 
sation. Clothing practically did not exist 
in the past, and is very slight and of 
little significance today. There is there- 
fore no problem in securing the funda- 
mentals of food, shelter, and clothing. 
Yet there is private property : ornaments, 
implements of work, currency, pigs, 
knowledge (medical and magical), are 
all privately owned.”—W. W. Norton 
and Co., Inc., publishers, New York, 
1933. $4.00. —K. P. E. 


treaties and other documents, or ex- 

cerpts from them pertaining to disarma- 

ment and the problem of security. A 

complete bibliography of all original 

documents and other international mate- 
rial on the subjects is appended.—142 
pp., B. G. Teubner, Leipzig and Ber- 

lin, 1932. 

AMERICAN TARIFF POLICY IN THE 
PHILLIPINES; by Jose Ma. Espino. 
An outline of the various systems 

which have been prevalent in the tariff 

relations of the United States with the 

Philippine Islands. The early American 

tariff policy in the Philippines provided 

for the term of 10 years for equality of 
treatment of American and Spanish prod- 
ucts imported into the Philippines. Not 
long after the occupation of the Islands 
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the old Spanish tariff was found to be 
unsatisfactory, and there was a demand 
for a revision of tariff which led to the 
Tariff Act of 1901. Subsequent acts, 
such as the Hemp Act of 1902, led to the 
Tariff Revision Law of 1905, which was 
amended in 1906, and which gave more 
favorable treatment to the products of 
the United States. With passage of the 
Philippine Tariff Act of 1909, preferen- 


tial tariff treatment without _ tariff 
assimilation was established. “Briefly 
speaking, the present-day American 


tariff policy in the Philippines provides 
for duty-free importation of American 
products into the Philippines, and vice 
versa. On the other hand, articles im- 
ported into the Philippines from foreign 
countries other than the United States 
are subject to the rates of duty of the 
Philippine tariff... . The policy of the 
‘open door,’ therefore, does not prevail 
in the Philippines today.”—12  pp.; 
Philippine Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Manila, 1933. 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL ON ORIENTAL 

RELATIONS. 

In this report of the executive secre- 
tary, Mr. S. J. Hume, covering the 
period from January 1, 1932, to July 1, 
1933, is presented the status of public 
feeling toward the 1924 Immigration 
Act and the exclusion clause against Ori- 
entals as it was noted by the writer in 
the course of his lecture travels through- 
out California. Statements by recog- 
nized authorities of the leading universi- 
ties of California are included.—7 pp.; 
California Council on Oriental Rela- 
tions, Berkeley, 1933. 

CANADA: Report of the Minister of Agri- 

culture, 1933. 

This annual report ending with the 
fiscal year on March 31, 1933, covers 
the regular survey of the status of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms and Sta- 
tions and the various branches of agri- 
culture, including: dairy and cold stor- 
age; health of animals, live stock; seeds; 
entomology; fruit and agricultural eco- 
nomics. There is mention of the publica- 
tions section of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as also a note on the supervision 
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of race-track betting in Canada.—65 pp. ; 

Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, 1933. 

CANADIAN TARIFF POLICY; by W. A. 
Mackiatosh. 

This paper was prepared for presenta- 
tion at the Banff Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. The history 
and course of Canadian tariff policies are 
outlined therein. By far the greater part 
of Canada’s trade has been carried on, 
with Great Britain and the United 
States. Exports to China and Japan 
(wheat and wheat flour), to Australia 
and New Zealand (manufactured goods) 
comprised only from 5 to 10 per cent of 
her trade. However, due to the dumping 
policies of other nations and other fac- 
tors deleterious to Canada’s home indus- 
tries, a principle of protection has devel- 
oped within the past few years. Thus 
Canada is now a country of relatively 
high tariffs, which have, during the past 
three years, become exceedingly unstable. 
This situation has grown out of the con- 
ditions of world trade and represents 
attempts to protect Canada against the 
full force of the world depression.—18 
pp.; Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto, 1933. Set of five 
papers, 75 cents. 

CHINESE GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC 
PLANNING AND RECONSTRUCTION 
SINCE 1927; by Gideon Chen. 

A comprehensive survey prepared for 
the Banff Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations of the development of 
modern economic planning in China, 
which was formulated by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen. Although conceived at approxi- 
mately the same time as the Soviets were 
evolving their Five-Year plan, there is 
no reference to it, nor to the various 
economic councils in Western Europe. 
Dr. Sun based his plan on the experi- 
ences of war-time economic guidance, 
but he did not set time limits for his 
scheme, nor estimate the approximate 
costs. The author emphasizes the neces- 
sity for codrdination as the prerequisite 
for effective working of an economic 
plan in China. It is hoped that the 
newly established National Economic 


Council of China will be able to suc- 
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cessfully carry out the various plans 
formulated for the work of economic 
reconstruction.—56 pp.; China Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1933. 


CLIMATIC REGIONS OF CHINA; by 

B. Burgoyne Chapman. 

This pamphlet contains a preliminary 
report of the China land utilization 
study undertaken by the department of 
agricultural economics of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Nanking. The characteristics 
of different climatic regions are outlined 
and numerous maps, tables and charts 
are included.—77 pp.; University of 
Nanking, Bulletin, March 1933. 


COMMUNICATIONS; by the Staff of the 
Tokyo Institute of Political and Eco- 
nomic Research. 

A general survey of the status of com- 
munications in Japan. Included are the 
government-owned telegraph and tele- 
phone services, and the cable, wireless, 
broadcasting and radio services, some of 
which are privately owned. Other chap- 
ters are devoted to an outline of the 
land, sea, and aérial. transportation sys- 
tems. The development of newspaper 
services is briefly considered, as also the 
implications of the Newspaper Act of 
1909.—46 pp.; Japanese Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1933. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BOYCOTTS: 
Preliminary Considerations; by Kenzo 
Takayanagi. 

A historical outline of the various 
forms of boycotts from native taboo cus- 
toms and those forms in use in ancient 
Greece and Rome up to the origin of 
the present-day term, which grew out of 
action taken against a British land agent 
in Ireland, Captain Cunningham Boycott. 
Boycott cannot be sharply defined by 
law; it is rather “a collective action by 
a plurality of persons to sever social rela- 
tions with a particular person or group 
of persons, with an intent to injure such 
person or group.”—59 pp.; Japanese 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Tokyo, 1933. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BOYCOTTS: 
Part II, Economic Effects; by Kenzo 
Takayanagi. 

The trends of Japan’s trade with 
China are analyzed. Attention is drawn 
to significant factors in their considera- 
tion. Among these is the constant civil 
warfare in China, which tends to disrupt 
all normal trade, and the consequent 
irregularity of communication. Further, 
natural calamities such as_ floods, 
droughts and pestilence, and, lastly, the 
fluctuation of the price of silver. In con- 
sideration of the economic effects of the 
Chinese boycotts upon Japan’s exports 
to China, the author states that Japa- 
nese trade was not thereby seriously 
affected. The greatest sufferers were the 
Japanese merchants and traders living in 
China. However, he believes that as 
industrialization goes on, the “buy home 
products” movement in China will be 
more and more successful.—32 pp.; 
Japanese Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Tokyo, 1933. 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BOYCOTTS: 

Part III, Juridical Analysis; by Kenzo 

Takayanagi. 

Boycotts are not fixed, but must be 
viewed as growing institutions, as a 
survey of the Chinese boycott movement 
between 1905 and 1932 shows. Inter- 
pretations of the civil codes of various 
countries are made in this connection. 
With the adoption by China of modern 
civilized codes for purposes of abolition 
of extraterritoriality the adoption of 
juridical ideas based upon the modern 
economic system is implied. The author 
concludes that much may be said for and 
against the thesis that the boycott is an 
allowable measure of constraint short of 
war. “Unless the concept of national 
sovereignty is considerably modified, 
and all the states are willing to sub- 
mit the decision of such vital pleas as 
self-defence, domestic questions, etc., to 
some international tribunal or organ, 
such a state of things must continue, and 
at this point the question passes from the 
arena of international law to that of 
international statesmanship.”—101 pp.; 
Japanese Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Tokyo, 1933. 
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CONTROL OF INDUSTRY IN JAPAN; 
by the Staff of the Tokyo Institute of 
Political and Economic Research. 

Japan has attained a_ considerable 
height of capitalistic development which 
is chiefly due to the rapid progress of in- 
dustrialization under the feudalistic sys- 
tem from which she has but recently 
emerged. The general tendency of joint 
stock organization, especially in the 
course of the postwar depression, had 
led to the concentration of capital. The 
capitalists or “Zaibatsu” may be classi- 
fied as merchant magnates since the days 
of the Shogunate régime of the Toku- 
gawas, and those financial magnates 
newly arising since the Meiji Restora- 
tion. With formation of the Hamaguchi 
Cabinet in 1929 the Government estab- 
lished a Bureau for Rationalization of 
Industry. However, its activities found 
opposition in the influential business 
men’s associations, and comparatively 
small funds were at its disposal. No 
active codrdination existed between the 
rationalization of production and that of 
distribution and consumption. In 1931 
the Principal Industries Control Act was 
put in operation, having as its main pur- 
pose the formation or strengthening of 
cartels through extending the rationali- 
zation of industrial organizations. With- 
in a year of its establishment, the gen- 
eral level of prices in Japan began to 
rise and the Government introduced in 
the by-laws items meant to check a too 
great rise. Although an experimental 
enactment and meant to be valid only for 
five years, the writer believes that, judg- 
ing by the recent trends in its applica- 
tion, it will develop into a permanent 
law. There is also a control of small 
industries and trades, and a movement 
for Government control of agriculture. 
—20 pp.; Japanese Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1933. 
CONTROL OF THE ELECTRIC POWER 

INDUSTRY IN JAPAN; by Masamichi 

Royama. 

Although of comparatively recent ori- 
gin (Tokyo 1882) the output of electric 
power in Japan has become one of the 
largest units in the national economy of 
Japan. There was established in 1932 a 
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Central Electricity Advisory Council 

which forms part of a governmental reg- 

ulation of the electric power industry. 

In how far the American system of a 

Power Commission is applicable to Japan 

is a matter to be discussed. The author 

advises extensive study of the experiences 
of other countries in control of public 
utilities—15 pp., Japanese Council, In- 

stitute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1933. 

CONTROL OF THE PRICE OF RICE; by 
Seiichi Tobata. 

The peculiar economic meaning to the 
Japanese of rice, including the impor- 
tance to them of native production of 
their chief food is presented in this pa- 
per. The rice price in Japan is depend- 
ent to a great extent on climatic factors, 
as it is produced only within a compara- 
tively small area of the Far East. Impor- 
tation of rice became necessary with the 
industrial development of Japan, but 
foreign rice with the exception of recent 
progress in the cultivation of rice in 
Chosen (Korea) is not liked by the Jap- 
anese. Chosen rice has been made duty- 
free and has been consumed to a consid- 
erable degree in Japan since 1913. Since 
1921, the Government has been empow- 
ered to control the customs duty on rice 
whenever deemed necessary, and thus the 
tariff policy has been one of the measures 
for controlling the price. The history of 
the Rice Control Act from 1921 to the 
recent Act passed at the 1933 session of 
the Imperial Diet is more fully described. 
The problems confronting the Govern- 
ment are discussed and summaries of the 
various proposals which have been put 
forward are included. The writer points 
to the importance of the control of pro- 
duction and the complications ensuing 
therefrom.—53 pp.; Japanese Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 
1933. 

COOPERATION IN THE SUGAR INDUS- 
TRY OF HAWAII; by A. L. Dean. 
One of the associations which repre- 

sent a complete merger of marketing ac- 

tivities of their member companies is 
studied in this paper. It illustrates the 
degree to which economic forces in one 
region are subjected to control, this hav- 
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ing been accepted for so many years that 
it appears the natural procedure. The 
formation in 1882 of a Hawaiian Plant- 
ers’ Association is significant by reason 
of the fact that 50 years ago a group of 
farsighted men had attempted to combat 
economic difficulties. Their efforts re- 
sulted in half a century of comparative 
prosperity for the Hawaiian Islands. 
Such features as the joint ownership of 
sugar refineries as a market outlet and 
the pooling of net proceeds and their dis- 
tribution have led to the strengthening 
and security of the industry.—21 pp., 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1933. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN JAPAN; 
by G. B. Sansom and D. W. Kermode. 

A summary with statistics of the eco- 
nomic history of Japan from June 1930 
to January 1933 with Annexes on For- 
mosa and Korea.—132 pp.; H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London, 1933. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA; by Etienne Dennery. 
The geographical position of French 

Indo-China destines it to be an economic 

frontier as well as one of civilization. 

From the economic viewpoint Indo- 

China is more closely connected to 

France than to any other Western na- 

tion, due to her colonial tariff policy. 

The characteristics of migration and dis- 

tribution of capital as also commercial 

relations with other countries in the Pa- 
cific area and tariff policies are outlined. 

The author states that Indo-China will 

never be a land of settlement for France 

although the French direct the economic 
life. The role of Chinese immigration, 
although comparatively small in num- 
bers, has been important. While in Man- 
churia, Oceania, Burma and Siam the 
Chinese has maintained his peasant char- 
acter, in Indo-China he is seldom found 
engaged in agricultural pursuits—there 
he is above all a trader. The importance 
of Chinese commerce comes from the 
fact that it attaches itself to native pro- 
ductive organization. China is the main 
customer for food products from Indo- 

China although it exports to Singapore 

and the Netherlands East Indies. Of 


importance is the fact that Indo-China 
has sided with the gold-standard coun- 
tries and has thus moved away from the 
economic group of silver-standard coun- 
tries—31 pp. (mimeographed), French 
group, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Paris, 1933. 


FACING LABOR ISSUES IN CHINA; 
by Lowe Chuan-hua. 

A study of the repercussions of the 
Sino-Japanese dispute on the program ot 
national reconstruction in China. Al- 
though because of these disturbances the 
program of industrialization has not been 
carried through to the extent planned, 
yet at the same time serious labor prob- 
lems arising from this program have be- 
come acute. The author states that be- 
fore any permanent solution can be 
found, China must become unified and 
attain political stability. Agricultural 
regeneration is essential in the expansion 
of the domestic industries, for these are 
maintained in the villages. China should 
adapt to her own needs the methods for 
industrialization taken from the West. 
It is a matter of importance to Western 
nations that the Chinese should enjoy a 
higher standard of living. World trade 
will thereby expand and with intelligent 
economic planning an international bal- 
ance of trade will result in aiding in the 
solution of the world economic depres- 
sion. Appended are translations of Fac- 
tory Laws.—211 pp.; Chinese Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 
1933. 

FINANCIAL SYSTEM IN JAPAN; by 

Mitsutaro Araki. 

Beginning with an outline of banking 
and other financial institutions, a com- 
prehensive survey is presented in this 
study which was prepared for the Banff 
Conference of the I. P. R. Among other 
characteristics the stock exchange in 
Japan is not utilized publicly as in other 
countries as a market for short-term 
loans. However, it is gaining in impor- 
tance in its relations with the money 
market. A serious defect of the financial 
establishments in Japan is the fact that 
they were set up in imitation of foreign 
institutions and were not always created 


in response to local demands. A further 
great evil is the participation of bankers 
in certain party politics—especially poli- 
tical intrigues. The relations with for- 
eign countries and Japanese dependen- 
cies are discussed and in conclusion the 
author states that two important things 
are to be considered in solution of the 
present state of confusion. Essential for 
the future of Japan’s financial system are 
division of labor among different classes 
of financial institutions and their control 
by the Bank of Japan.—60 pp., Japanese 

Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 

Tokyo, 1933. 

FINANCING OF AFFORESTATION, 
FLAX, TOBACCO, AND TUNG OIL 
COMPANIES; by H. Belshaw and F. B. 
Stephens. 

The usual method in farm economy is 
for the farmer to provide a fixed capital 
by himself or by long-term loans in the 
form of mortgages. However, this study 
is concerned with a type of land utiliza- 
tion in which the joint stock method of 
finance and control has been applied, 
particularly to afforestation, flax culture, 
tung oil plantations, and tobacco grow- 
ing. The essential characteristics which 
differentiate them from ordinary farm- 
ing, as practised in New Zealand, are the 
large capital of the companies, raised by 
the sale of shares or “bonds,” the amount 
of hired labor they employ, and the 
divorcement of ownership from control 
similar to that which occurs in joint 
stock enterprise as applied to industry 
and commerce.—26 pp.; Auckland Uni- 
versity College, New Zealand, June 
1933.—P. B. 

FUTURE OF THE JAPANESE POPULA- 
TION; by Teijiro Uyeda. 

The pressure of population is felt se- 
verely both by Japan and China. Ac- 
cording to Professor Uyeda’s studies and 
computations the population of Japan is 
bound to rise for many years. Briefly 
this is due to a considerable decline in 
the rate of infant mortality, assuming 
that the number of births does not mate- 
rially change, although the fecundity of 
women shows a tendency to diminish 
slightly. It is especially the age groups 
of the working population which will 
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expand. “It is essential that employment 
must be provided for at least 200,000 to 
250,000 persons every year. Birth con- 
trol will not solve this problem because 
the future working population of the 
next twenty years is already born.” —26 
pp., Japanese Council, Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, Tokyo, 1933. 

GOVERNMENT PROMOTION OF FOR- 

EIGN TRADE IN THE UNITED 

STATES; by Joseph Barnes. 

This paper, in which a comprehensive 
survey of a form of economic control by 
the State is presented, was used as doc- 
umentation for discussion at the Banff 
Round Tables on Economic Conflict and 
Control in the Pacific Area. The history 
and working of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce since 1912, its 
publication policies, statistical work and 
general as well as special information 
service to private business men are de- 
scribed. A second agency is the Webb- 
Pomerene or Export Trade Act of 1918 
which was set up under the supervision 
of the Federal Trade Commission. This 
is, in essential, part of a piece of machin- 
ery for codperation and was designed to 
stimulate American exports. “Considera- 
tion of these two agencies will reveal 
many features of the changing relation- 
ship of the government to the foreign 
trade of the United States since Alexan- 
der Hamilton, and the changes in the 
concept of national responsibility which 
have accompanied this relationship.”’ The 
difficulties facing these organizations, 
criticism which they have faced and the 
implications of their future functioning 
on the basis of experience gathered are 
briefly discussed.—39 pp., American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, 1933. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS OF MAN- 

CHURIA; by Niichi Yano. 

A supplement to “International Glean- 
ings from Japan,” in which the author 
points out through a brief historical ac- 
count of Manchuria that it was the 
original land of Mongol and Manchu 
tribes and whatever Chinese influence 
was felt there was slight and of short 
duration. He points out that there is no 
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proof that Manchuria is an integral part 

of China.—15 pp.; League of Nations 

Association of Japan, Tokyo, June 15, 

1933. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CHINESE BOYCOTT, Book I, 1834- 
1925; by Shigeharu Matsumoto. 

This paper constitutes the first half of 
Part I of Professor Takayanagi’s report 
on International Boycott which was pre- 
pared for the Banff Conference of the 
I. P. R. Under discussion are the early 
anti-foreign boycotts since the first Anti- 
British Official Boycott of 1834 in Can- 
ton, among them the anti-Japanese Boy- 
cotts of 1908, 1909, 1915, 1919-1921, 
1923 and the 1925-1927 Boycott against 
Great Britain and Japan. Previous to 
1925 China had never waged a boycott 
war against two nations at the same 
time. The consequences of the boycott 
of Japanese and British goods were felt 
severely by the Chinese traders, shipping 
agencies and laborers and the funds for 
carrying on this strike became a heavy 
burden to the Chinese business men. As 
compared to national liberalism which 
had been the guiding philosophy in the 
past, radical socialism represented by the 
General Labor Union, the Shanghai 
Federation of Merchants’, Working- 
men’s and Students’ Unions took control 
in 1925. The Communist Party of 
China was the real headquarters of the 
1925 boycott although it remained in the 
background. The attitude of the Chinese 
government officials was the decisive fac- 
tor in putting this anti-foreign boycott 
to an end.—112 pp., Japanese Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 
1933. 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH; 

Peiping. 

Extracts from the seventh annual re- 
port covering the time from July 1932 
to June 1933. It includes a detailed de- 
scription of the research work of the In- 
stitute in the fields of economic history, 
industrial economics, agricultural eco- 
nomics, labor problems, population, in- 
ternational trade and the publication pol- 
icies of the Institute. It is interesting to 
note that the Institute has its own 


library, which to date comprises some 

12,700 volumes and receives 320 kinds 

of periodicals—10 pp., Institute of So- 

cial Research, Peiping, July 1, 1933. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES CONFER. 
ENCE, Sixth Session; by Alfred Zim. 
mern. 

This report of the administrative 
meeting held in London from May 29 to 
June 2, 1933 of the conference formerly 
known as the “Conference of Institu- 
tions for the Scientific Study of Interna- 
tional Relations,” was presented to the 
International Committee on Intellectual 
Coéperation of the League of Nations by 
the rapporteur on administrative ques- 
tions. The scope, aims and future desig- 
nation as also the policies are outlined. 
Appended are the resolutions adopted on 
May 31, 1933 by the Joint Committee 
of Representatives of the Conference and 
of Delegates of the Sub-Committee of 
Experts for the Instruction of Youth in 
the Aims of the League of Nations.—20) 
pp. (mimeographed), League of Na- 
tions, Institute of Intellectual Codpera- 
tion, Geneva, 1933. 

IS MANCHURIA THE SOLUTION TO 
JAPAN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM?— 
by Ben Dorfman. 

An address delivered before the Con- 
ference on International Relations held 
at International House of the University 
of California. “In closing may I say that 
I do not believe that controlling Man- 
churia will provide Japan with adequate 
solutions to her most pressing economic 
problems. Her population and _ trade 
problems are yet before her and time is 
of the essence in their solution. Further, 
the heavy costs of the venture and the 
venture itself have aggravated and pre- 
cipitated other problems, the magnitude 
and seriousness of which have yet to be 
fully realized.”—9 pp.; University of 
California, June 26, 1933.—P. B. 
JAPAN AT THE CROSSROADS; by Yu- 

kio Ozaki. 

As the only member in the House of 
Commons in Japan who has kept his seat 
since the Parliament was established in 
1890 and a great friend of the late 
Prime Minister, Mr. Inukai, the opin- 
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ions expressed in this booklet deserve 
more than passing attention. ‘The writer 
recalls that most of the prominent public 
men of the Meiji period have come to a 
violent end, and in here expressing his 
opinions he realizes that his fate may 
likewise be sealed although he is writing 
from the- comparative security of Great 
Britain. With this introduction we are 
led to expect rather startling revelations 
concerning Japanese politics. However, 
the aged politician here shows his diplo- 
matic training and ingrained religious 
reverence for his government. The book- 
let deserves our full encouragement, 
however, for it is a tirade against war, 
more especially modern warfare with its 
swift airplanes, its poisonous gases and 
immeasurably destructive bombs. Japan 
has a mission to fulfill, for a ‘Closed 
Door” policy is unsuited to a country 
like hers. “Japan will do better to ad- 
vocate the free circulation of wealth and 
people throughout the world, and, tak- 
ing advantage of the progressive ten- 
dency of civilization, become a pioneer 
for the ‘Open Door’ policy.”—50 pp., 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1933. 
JAPAN’S MANDATE IN THE SOUTH 

SEAS; by Tadao Yanaihara. 

In this research concerning the peo- 
ples of the former German colonial pos- 
sessions in the South Seas which were 
mandated to Japan as a result of the 
Peace Conference, the author outlines 
the status of his preliminary study which 
was presented at the Banff Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
intensive development of this region 
dates since establishment of the Japanese 
South Seas Bureau in 1922. In general 
it may be stated that a severe decline in 
population ensued in the years between 
the coming of the Spaniards and the end 
of the nineteenth century. Under Ger- 
man rule a marked increase in population 
began, which has on the whole shown a 
progressive tendency under Japanese ad- 
ministration, with the exception of the 
island of Yap. The inhabitants of the 
islands are the result of highly compli- 
cated hybridization from which two dis- 
tinct types have emerged : the Chamorros 


and the Kanakas. The former have 
reached a higher cultural stage and show 
a higher birth rate with a correspondingly 
lower death rate. The chapters on Social 
Conditions and Political Conditions and 
the author’s consideration of the future 
characteristics and tendencies of Japan’s 
colonial policies will be completed after 
a proposed survey trip to the territory 
under consideration.—1Z pp. (mimeo- 
graphed), Japanese Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1933. 


MANCHUKUO. 

“Why is it that whenever an event 
occurs in Asia that directly parallels 
events in the Western World, Euro- 
peans and Americans seem to be out- 
raged? The assistance provided the new 
state of Manchukuo parallels in every 
respect the assistance given to Cuba by 
the United States. Yet, we are told that 
it was an act of humanity to help Cuba 
win her freedom. Why is it not an act 
of humanity to help Chinese in Man- 
churia win their freedom?” From this 
introduction the pamphlet gives an out- 
line of “The Founding of the New State 
in Manchuria.” Former conditions in 
Manchuria are noted, but most attention 
is paid to the new state—the structure 
of its governments, economic conditions 
and improvements, trade and commerce, 
and Japan’s policy toward Manchukuo. 
—44 pp.; Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, 1933.—P. B. 
PACIFIC PROBLEMS; by Charles E. 

Martin and N. B. Beck. 

The School of Pacific and Oriental 
Affairs of the University of Hawaii was 
established in 1932 as a special part of 
the Summer Session. In order to pre- 
sent information on the valuable work 
of this department, its purpose, organi- 
zation, and contributions of its faculty, 
the editors have chosen the more repre- 
sentative works from the mass of excel- 
lent material presented in the school dur- 
ing its session. These appear under the 
heads: The Pacific and World Economy, 
Chinese Civilization and Politics, Mod- 
ern Problems of Japan, Economic Basis 
of the British Commonwealth, and a 
Symposium on Manchuria.—158 pp.; 
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PARTICIPATION OF THE STATE IN 
THE WHEAT INDUSTRY OF CAN- 


ADA; by Steven Cartwright. 

Wheat as the most important national 
product has naturally elicited the atten- 
tion of various Canadian governments. 
The most important policies have there- 
fore been the encouragement of land set- 
tlement and of railway construction; 
these are outlined in this paper, which 
was presented as documentation for. dis- 
cussion at the Banff Round Tables on 
Economic Conflict and Control in the 
Pacific Area. Direct government activi- 
ties in relation to the producing and 
marketing of wheat have developed with 
regard to establishment of certain stand- 
ards pertaining to the growing, shipping 
and the process of concentration or 
pooling of interests in the effort to avoid 
middlemen. State efforts at interna- 
tional stabilization have been under- 
taken, but are still in the process of 
development.—26 pp.; Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, Toronto, 
1933. Set of five papers, 75 cents. 
PHILIPPINE DEMOGRAPHY FROM 

THE GEOGRAPHIC POINT OF VIEW; 

by Cornelio C. Cruz. 

The unit of habitable area in com- 
parative study of population densities is 
essential for obtaining a real picture of 
conditions. The author believes that his 
is the first attempt at a study of popula- 
tion of the Philippines from the geo- 
graphical point of view. ‘Population 
being a surface phenomenon, is made 
manifest only by human habitations, or 
better still by ‘human establishments.’ 
Without these there cannot be a basis 
for quantitative determination of popu- 
lation, and results in the inability of 
taking the census.” The value of more 
frequent taking of a census is advised, 
although it is not being done on the 
basis of cultural or geographic regions, 
but for practical reasons along adminis- 
trative lines. On the basis of the 1930 
conditions of cultivation, standard of liv- 
ing, climate, soil, advance in technology, 
etc., the author believes that the Philip- 
pines can comfortably support an opti- 
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mum population of fifty millions.—{§ 
pp.; Philippine Council, Institute 0; 
Pacific Relations, Manila, 1933. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE; by J, 
R. Hayden, Manuel Roxas, and Butler RB. 
Hare. 

A discussion as given in the Govern. 
ment Series, sponsored by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion. The chief provisions of Public Act 
Number 311, the Philippine Independ- 
ence Bill, are brought out and particular 
attention is given to opinion in the Phil- 
ippines, their attitude pro and con to- 
wards the bill as a means of establish- 
ing a stable form of government and of 
gaining eventual independence. ‘The 
gravity of the choice that the Filipino 
people are called upon to make is made 
evident, and the possible outcome of 
both courses of action is pointed out.— 
14 pp.; University of Chicago Press, 
1933.—P. B. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH OF FILIPINOS; 
by Dr. Isabelo Concepcion. 

This study was initiated at the De- 
partment of Physiology and Biochemis- 
try of the College of Medicine at the 
University of the Philippines. The sub- 
jects were all Christian Filipinos, none 
belonging to the non-Christian tribes, 
such as the Igorots, Moros or Aetas. A 
high degree of malnutrition among 
school children was evident, this and the 
prevalence of intestinal parasites being 
the most important factors affecting the 
growth of the Filipinos. Relative com- 
parisons with Japanese, South Chinese 
and Americans led to the conclusion 
that although the Filipino children seem 
to possess all the potentialities found in 
other races during the first two years 
after birth, they cannot keep up in later 
development. Statistical tables and 
charts are appended.—42 pp. ; Philippine 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Manila, 1933. 


PLANNED SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION 

IN ALBERTA; by D. W. Buchanan. 

A brief outline of a successful attempt 
by private enterprise to regulate agricul- 
tural acreage and production.—4 pp.; 
Canadian Institute of International Af- 
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fairs, Toronto, 1933. Set of five papers, 

75 cents. 

POSITION OF CHINA AS A PRODUCER 
OF RAW MATERIALS AND A CON- 
SUMER OF MANUFACTURED PROD- 
UCTS; by Djang Siao-mei. 

This paper represents a compilation of 
statistics such as were available to June 
30, 1933, in the form of tables and 
charts. It was prepared at the Research 
Department of the Bank of China in 
Shanghai. The subject matter is divided 
into sections comprising the following: 
Value and Quantity of China’s Principal 
Items of Import and Export Trade, 
1910-1932; China’s Position as a Source 
of Supply of Raw Materials; China’s 
Position as a Consumer of Manufac- 
tured Products; China’s Demand for 
Foreign Agricultural Products; China 
as a Producer and a Consumer of Some 
Leading World Products.—45 _ pp.; 
Chinese Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Shanghai, 1933. 


PRIVATE MAUFACTURE OF ARMS. 


A report of the work undertaken by a 
special committee appointed by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the League of Na- 
tions Union in Great Britain to deter- 
mine what measures are required for an 
effective control of the traffic in arms. 
‘Whatever measures can be agreed upon 
for the control of the manufacture, pur- 
chase, sale and export of arms, it is of 
great importance that they should form 
an integral part of the Disarmament 
Treaty.”—23 pp.; League of Nations 
Union, London, July 1933. 

PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN CHINA AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS; by Y. C. Hoe. 
In view of the different opinions on 

the question of China’s reconstruction, 

Wang Ching-wei’s policy as expressed 

by the statement “China’s unity is to be 

achieved through internal reconstruc- 
tion” has received the support of the 
influential section of public opinion in 

China. The writer proposes codperation 

with the League of Nations not only in 

financial matters but with regard to in- 
ternational reconstruction. This work is 
outlined and concerns matters of public 


health, of economics and finance, educa- 
tion, public works, communication, etc. 
The National Economic Council of 
China has not yet been formally organ- 
ized, but notable work has already been 
accomplished by this group working in 
coéperation with various sections of the 
League. In June 1933 the National 
Government through Mr. Soong, then 
Vice-President of the Executive Yuan 
and Minister of Finance, communicated 
with the League with the view of secur- 
ing a definite plan of codperation. As a 
result a Special Committee was appointed 
and Dr. L. Rajchman of the Health Sec- 
tion of the League of Nations was unani- 
mously appointed to serve as the techni- 
cal liaison officer attached to the National 
Economic Council of China.—30 pp. 
(mimeographed ) ; Chinese Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 
1933. 

RECENT CHANGES IN THE JAPANESE 

TARIFF; by Teijiro Uyeda. 

Whereas Japan’s tariff autonomy was 
limited by treaties with foreign countries 
early in the Meiji Era, it was not until 
1899 that Japan promulgated her own 
tariff law. It was not until 1923 that 
she freed herself from the restrictions 
upon her power to levy customs duties, 
although the tariff of 1911 did have a 
certain protective character. An outline 
of the policies of the Minseito and its 
successor, the Seiyukai Cabinet, is pre- 
sented, as also brief surveys of the status 
of various industries, such as: Iron and 
Steel, Chemical Products, Rayon, Sugar, 
Timber, Wheat and Rice. The writer 
states that although a more liberal policy 
in foreign trade would be necessary for 
furthering of industrialization, public 
opinion is at present unwilling to accept 
such a policy. According to the Japan 
Economic Federation, there is not one 
among the large industries which does 
not require protection.—l6 pp.; Japa- 
nese Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Tokyo, 1933. 
RECHTSPROBLEME DES MANDSCHU- 

REIKONFLICTS; by Yuen-li Liang. 

A member of the Chinese delegation 
to the League of Nations and Professor 
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of Law at the University of Soochow 
discusses the wider legal implications, 
especially the legality of the boycott, in 
the Manchurian conflict, in this article 
reprinted from the Zeitscrift fur Vol- 
kerrecht, Vol. XVII, No. 1.—14 pp.; 

J. U. Kerns (Max Miiller), Breslau, 

1933. 

RESULTS OF THE IMPERIAL ECO- 
NOMIC CONFERENCE IN RELATION 
TO THE TRADE OF THE COUNTRIES 
WHICH ARE MEMBERS OF THE IN- 
STITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS; 
by K. W. Taylor. 

A detailed examination showed that 
no action of importance affecting the 
problems outlined for the Banff discus- 
sions of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions was taken at the Ottawa Confer- 
ence. The Canada-New Zealand Trade 
Agreement of 1932 is included in the bi- 
lateral trade agreements which were ne- 
gotiated, although not the Canada- 
Australia Agreement, which was nego- 
tiated prior to the last conference of 
the I. P. R. The changes concerning 
imports from Pacific countries are of a 
minor order. In the matter of Canadian 
exports to Pacific countries as a result 
of the Ottawa agreements, the situation 
remains unchanged as far as non-British 
countries are concerned. In connection 
with the aspect of currencies in the cus- 
toms treatment, imports from British 
countries are encouraged and _ conse- 
quently those from foreign countries of 
the Pacific must tend to diminish. The 
people have become on the whole more 
“Empire-minded” as a result of the 
Ottawa Conference.—22 pp.; Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, To- 
ronto, 1933. Set of five papers, 75 cents. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES IN CHINA; by 

H. D. Fong. 

Various groups of industries charac- 
teristic of rural districts are described 
and are further analyzed with regard to 
the factors for their introduction or ex- 
istence, geographical distribution, sys- 
tems of organization, raw materials, 
labor and output. The systems of or- 
ganization prevalent on the whole are 
the pre-industrial ones, such as found at 
one time in Western countries. These 
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are the household system, the craftsman 
system, the merchant employer system, 
and among certain rural industries the 
factory system. Labor in rural indus- 
tries is characterized by its seasonal 
aspect, as it is essentially a dovetailing 
occupation. It is furthermore usually 
composed of family labor, and especially 
where deftness is required female labor 
more often of a juvenile type is em- 
ployed. Lack of organization is also 
typical, as rural labor is mostly widely 
dispersed and sweat-labor is a common 
occurrence. Among other factors back- 
wardness of technique is resulting in a 
rapid decline of some of China’s basic 
industries, such as silk and tea, and also 
straw plait, pottery, etc. A more thor- 
ough survey based on statistical data is 
given of Hopei as a rather complete 
census of the 129 hsien was taken. In 
spite of the present decrease the author 
believes that rural industries will occupy 

a greater place in China’s reconstruction, 

as they have important economic and 

social functions in Chinese national life. 

Due to geographical conditions, agricul- 

ture, especially in North China, is a 

part-time industry ; other economic func- 

tions, such as utilization of local re- 
sources and by-products, are performed. 

Lastly, these industries contribute to 

farm income and thus “they provide for 

a more generous margin of existence.” 

They increase the community income 

and help to combat famine, banditry and 

Communism.—68 pp.; Chinese Council, 

Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 

1933. 

SECONDARY INDUSTRY IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO POPULATION ABSORP- 
TION; by J. B. Brigden. 

In Australia “secondary” industries 
are synonymous with manufacturing in- 
dustries. A survey is presented of the 
types of manufacturing industries: the 
original or basic industries, which are 
those which can support themselves 
against competition and export without 
cost to the community, and the non- 
basic industries, although there is no 
sharp distinction between them. ‘The 
effects of legal intervention, as also the 
scope for further employment, are out- 


lined. It is the level of prices which 
determines the spending power and for 
this reason, also, “. . . the population- 
absorbing power of secondary industries 
depends on their capacity to reduce 
costs." —29 pp.; being chapter III of 
“Peopling of Australia: Second Series,” 
Australian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, Melbourne, 1933. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
FILIPINO WOMEN: 1565-1932; by E. 
Alzona. 

Filipino women have taken a consid- 
erable active part in the national life of 
the Philippine Islands throughout _his- 
tory. An account is presented of the 
changing status from the sixteenth cen- 
tury under Spanish rule to the present 
day. It is evident that Filipino women, 
though living in the Orient, did not lead 
the life of seclusion common to Oriental 
women. Western civilization became 
dominant with Christianity, which was 
introduced with the coming of the Span- 
iards. During the revolutionary period 
many women were prominent in their 
patriotic activities. Under American rule 
the women were admitted to various 
professions; notably in the fields of edu- 
cation, medicine and law, as also in busi- 
ness, they have reached high standing.— 
33 pp.; Philippine Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Manila, 1933. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE FU- 
TURE RECONSTRUCTION OF PEACE 
MACHINERY IN THE PACIFIC; by 
Yasaka Takaki and Kisaburo Yokota. 
The lack of constructive efforts on 

the part of the existing international or- 

ganizations in the Pacific area, lack of 
order and unity within nations, non- 
existence of an international society in 
the Pacific among nations of similar 
development, and other problems result- 
ing from vigorous and uncontrolled na- 
tionalism in the present world; these 
factors are all important as causing in- 
effective functioning of the existing 
peace machinery in the Pacific. The 
principles of pacific agreements are 

briefly considered in preparation for a 

round table study group at the Banff 
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Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations.—33 pp.; Japanese Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 
1933. 


STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE. 


A statement on subjects discussed at 
the Sixth International Studies Confer- 
ence and presented to the Monetary and 
Economic Conference at London. Under 
problems of international trade and 
finance, the Most - Favored - Nation 
Clause, the Open-Door Policy, and the 
regulation of international capital move- 
ments are mentioned. The analysis of 
various systems of state economic inter- 
vention within national frontiers brings 
out the wheat problem, competitive de- 
flation costs, the danger of subsidizing 
inefficiency, and international consulta- 
tive machinery for tariff adjustments.— 
19 pp.; International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co6peration, Paris, June 1933. 


—P. B. 


STATISTICAL OUTLINE OF CANADA’S 
TRANSPACIFIC TRADE; by James M. 
MacDonald, H. Douglas Pyke and Ralph 
W. Ells. 

In these tables and charts Canada’s 
trade with British possessions in British 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and 
other countries of the British East In- 
dies, Hongkong, Australia, Fiji, New 
Zealand and other Oceanic possessions 
are considered, as also trade with China, 
the Netherlands East Indies, Japan, 
Siam and the Philippine Islands.—27 
pp.; Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, Toronto, 1933. Set of five 
papers, 75 cents. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS ON THE EX- 
TERNAL MIGRATION OF THE DO- 
MINION OF NEW ZEALAND FOR 
1932. 

A very complete set of tables contain- 
ing all desirable information on arrivals 
and departures from the Dominion, the 
statistical material having been gathered 
from personal statements obtained from 
each person entering or leaving New 
Zealand.—17 pp.; Census and Statistics 
Office, Wellington, 1933. 
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SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIAL IN 
JAPAN; by the Staff of the Tokyo In- 
stitute of Political and Economic Re- 
search. 

A consideration of the difficulties 
arising through the closing of doors in 
view of the rapid expansion of indus- 
trialization in Japan. The principal raw 
materials exported and manufactures to 
be used as raw materials take up to- 
gether 45 per cent in value of the coun- 
try’s total export. The aggregate im- 
port of raw materials yearly comes to 
over 70 per cent of the total import. A 
further chapter is devoted to the Japa- 
nese-Manchurian relations from the 
standpoint of the industrialization of 
Japan.—23 pp.; Japanese Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, Tokyo, 1933. 
TREND AND CHARACTER OF CHINA’S 

FOREIGN TRADE, 1912-1931; by Chien 

Tsai and Kwan-wai Chan. 

A statistical study of the more recent 
period based on the various reports of 
the Maritime Customs of China. The 
different countries and commodities are 
chosen on a value basis, with especial 
reference to the trade in shares in Pa- 
cific countries. “Aside from the ques- 
tion of the general movement of the 
volume of trade, the change in character 
and direction of our foreign trade dur- 
ing the last two decades is too numer- 
ous and complicated to arrive at gen- 
eralizations.” The author infers that 
the outlook for native industries may 
seem to be less favorable as seen by the 
trend of exports. On the other hand 
China has in recent years, due to the 
increasing import of cereals and other 
foodstuffs, come to depend more and 
more on provisions from abroad.—30 pp., 
and 23 pp. of statistical tables; Chinese 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Shanghai, 1933. 

UNITED STATES INVESTMENTS IN 
JAPAN. 

Contains a detailed table of American 
loans to Japan, government, municipal, 
and private. These number twenty-two, 
the first being made in 1905 and the last 
in 1931. A significant point is the ex- 
tent to which the balance of these loans 
has been repatriated, more than 30 per 


cent of the total of all external Japa- 
nese loans being owned by Japanese citi- 
zens.—Fortnightly Memoranda, Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York, July 6, 1933. 

U. 8. 8S. R. AND DISARMAMENT; by 

Eugene A. Korovine. 

The Professor of International Law 
at the Institute of Soviet Law in Mos- 
cow outlines in a comprehensive manner 
the policies of the U.S.S.R. on the sub- 
ject of Disarmament. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has proved “. . . not in words, 
not in resolutions, not in promises, but 
in fact its attachment to the cause of 
peace.” Numerous declarations by the 
men who direct the destinies of the 
U.S.S.R. are appended, as also state- 
ments pertaining to the Soviet participa- 
tion at the various Disarmament Confer- 
ences and also other general provisions 
for control of armaments in the Soviet 
Union.—70 pp.; International Concilia- 
tion, New York, September 1933. 
VISIT TO MALAYA 1932; by Sir Samuel 

Wilson. 

A report of Sir Samuel Wilson, per- 
manent Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Contains a brief summary of the events 
which have led up to the situation of 
the government in the Federated Malay 
States as it exists today, and sugges- 
tions as to a possible solution of the 
problem of reconciling the natural politi- 
cal aspirations of the rulers with the 
practical difficulties, economic and ad- 
ministrative, of decentralizing a system 
of government in a territory the size of 
Malaya.—46 pp.; H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, March 1933.—P. B. 
WIR MENSCHEN DER INDONESISCH- 

EN ERDE; by Renward Brandstetter. 

This highly technical etymological 
study entitled “Das Abstraktum in den 
indonesischen Sprachen” forms chapter 
VIII from a larger work on the cultural 
development of man in what the author 
terms the Indonesian area. This area 
includes the islands from Madagascar to 
the small islets near New Guinea and 
from Formosa to the islets beyond Su- 
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matra. The following chapter in prep- 
aration is to be a study of the founda- 
tions of Indonesian literature —33 pp.; 
E. Haag, Luzern, Switzerland, 1933. 


WORLD ADRIFT, THE; by R. L. Buell. 


In this first number of the World Af- 
fairs Pamphlets issued jointly by the 
Foreign Policy Association of New York 
and the World Peace Foundation, the 
Research Director traces briefly the ma- 
jor forces of the present-day world: the 
quest for “Peace and Security,”’ Fascism, 
Communism and Hitlerism, the World 
Depression, the Roosevelt Program, and 
the conflict between National Self-Suf- 
ficiency and World Planning.—38 pp., 
Foreign Policy Association & World 
Peace Foundation, New York and Bos- 


ton, 1933. 
YOUR PACIFIC COMMUNITY. 


A radio trialogue between Carl L. 
Alsberg, E. F. Penrose, and Theodore 
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logue was broadcast over KPO for the 
Community Forum, San _ Francisco 
April 2, 1933, in an attempt, that proved 
to be very successful, to acquaint a popu- 
lar audience with the problems and re- 
sponsibilities of the United States as a 
member of the Pacific Community. The 
conversation, which is carried on in a 
light but convincing manner, clearly 
brings out the interdependence of the 
peoples about the Pacific—that the pros- 
perity of one depends upon the prosperity 
of the groups—that it is of interest to 
every one however remotely connected 
with the Pacific area to bring about har- 
monious relations between its peoples. 
“We would do well to adopt a policy of 
removing, rather than raising, barriers 
to trade and intercourse.” This seems 
to be the key to the situation in “Your 
Pacific Community” as made evident in 
the exchange of ideas in the trialogue.— 
28 pp.; American Council, Institute of 


Pacific Relations, New York, 1933. 
——P, B. 


J. Kreps of Stanford University is re- 
produced in this pamphlet. The tria- 
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An American International House; by Sud- 
hindra Bose. 

Appreciation of the recently completed 
Chicago International House, the third 
one of its kind to be erected in the 
United States by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., who stated: “My pleasure in build- 
ing these university adjuncts for foreign 
students has its source not in the com- 
fort they provide, but in the better un- 
derstandings they engender and the po- 
tential leaders they create.”—Modern 
Review, Calcutta, September 1933. 


Banff Conference—An Impression; by Liu 
Yu-wan. 

In an interesting and delightful man- 
ner Mr. Liu summarizes the discussions 
of the Fifth Biennial Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, which was 
held at Banff, Canada. Mr. Liu at- 
tended the Conference not only as a 
member of the Chinese Group, but as a 
member of the International Conference 
Secretariat. — China Critic, Shanghai, 
October 12, 1933. 


Beginnings of Education in International 
Understanding; by Fritz Wartenweiler. 
The main fallacy in the teaching of 
internationalism has lain in the general 
disregard of existing national impulses. 
It is only in the last few generations 
that the Swiss (e.g.) have come to realize 
the equal claims of love of home in a 
narrow sense and love for their coun- 
try. This sense of unity has been only 
gradually brought about in all nations 
through the service of a great number 
of persons to the state. But it is essen- 
tial to go beyond the limits of the nation. 
“National development and international 
intercourse may go hand in hand.” This 
can be achieved by means of education 
of the right kind.—Jnternational Quar- 
terly of Adult Education, London, May 
1933.—A. R. 
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CULTURAL AND SOCIAL 


Challenge to Organized Labor; by Lewis 1. 

Lorwin. 

A deeper search into the economic and 
social changes which are taking place in 
America shows that three issues are 
bound to rise to major importance. One 
is “. .. whether and how a price system 
can be made to run its course so as to 
keep a proper balance between mass pur- 
chasing power and price levels.” A sec- 
ond is “how industrialists can be ‘cartel- 
ized’ into large associations under fixed 
codes without setting up quasi-monopo- 
listic policies and without destroying the 
opportunities of the small man.” And 
thirdly “by what methods are manage- 
ment and labor to be brought into a 
cooperative working relationship?” This 
last question is the one the writer is here 
concerned with. A controlled economy 
will mean more orderly procedure, and 
one of the old causes of anti-unionism 
will be eliminated by the changing char- 
acter of the new industrial set-up. But 
it is also a challenge to old-time trade- 
unionism. As in other countries, a new 
type, a development toward the quasi- 
public unionism, is taking place in 
America, and both employers and labor 
leaders should not fail to realize the im- 
pending change. It is essential that it 
should develop into a more flexible and 
democratic organization. —Current His- 


tory, New York, September 1933.—A.R. 


Chinesische Familienrecht in der Alten 
Gesetzgebung und in der Neuen Kodifi- 
kation, Das; by Jean Escarra. 

The new codification of Chinese laws 
pertaining to family life are contrasted 
with China’s time-honored institutions. 
In contrast to the former power of the 
clan (Dsu) and the patriarchical sys- 
tem it entailed is the modern codex, 
which was initiated in 1902, but was 
not established as a law until 1927. The 
clan has been displaced by the concep- 
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tion of the house (Gia) thus limiting 
the responsibility of the head of the 
family and thereby doing away with the 
vast number of idle dependents who for- 
merly surrounded wealthy landowners, 
merchants or prominent officials. The 
new laws are formulated along Euro- 
pean, notably German, and also Japanese 
designs. Among early advisors on the 
Chinese Codification Commission were 
in 1909 Mr. Matsuoka; later, in 1916, 
the French Minister, Georges Padoux, 
and in 1921, the author. The develop- 
ment of these laws is naturally also 
paralleled by changes of inheritance 
laws.—Sinica, Frankfort-on-Main, May 


20, 1933.—A. R. 


Congrés de Banff, Le; by Roger Lévy. 

A résumé of the round table discus- 
sions at Banff. The studies presented on 
problems of population in relation to the 
standards of living and to production 
were especially valuable, the writer 
claims. He sees in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations the diagnostician in times of 
crisis. It will have deserved full credit 
if some of the scientists and business men 
who attended will be able upon their 
return from the Conference to influence 
intelligently the politicians and public 
opinion of their respective countries 
through the information exchanged and 
gleaned at Banff.—l’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, September 16, 1933. 


Dr. Jose Rizal and His Nation; by Trini- 
dad A. Rojo. 

A fragment of Asiatic history and 
sociology in which is sketched some of 
the events from Rizal’s life that made 
him “the greatest genius and most 
revered patriot known in the Philip- 
pines,” a tribute paid by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Statesmen and humanitarians 
who are giving a hand in shaping the 
destinies of the nations bordering on the 
Pacific cannot afford to ignore Dr. Jose 
Rizal, his works, and his time, for he 
propounded a theory of races which, if 
propagated and practiced, will help to 
eliminate misunderstandings and friction 
between the white and the colored peo- 
ples.—Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, 
August 1933.—P. B. 
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Education in International Relations; by 

Alfred Zimmern. 

“The harmonious conduct of interna- 
tional relations presupposes harmonious 
personal relations between those who 
conduct them.” Education in interna- 
tional relations does not aim at giving 
students proficiency in any particular 
study or field of enquiry. ‘What is 
needed is the working out of an educa- 
tional method which will enable the rep- 
resentatives of the most various nation- 
alities and types of culture to meet on 
terms of complete equality and _ self- 
respect, breaking down the barriers of 
mutual ignorance and suspicion and 
eliminating those sentiments of superior- 
ity and inferiority which are the sub- 
tlest and most pervasive cause of interna- 
tional discord.” — International Quar- 
terly of Adult Education, London, May 
1933. —A. R. 


Education or Militarism; editorial. 

In Japan it has been a rule that high 
school students be required to undergo 
only one year’s military training, while 
training has been left to the option of 
university students. General Araki has 
declared that some of the private schools 
(presumably of high school status) exist 
only as a means to evasion of service. He 
also remarks that few university stu- 
dents avail themselves of the opportunity 
of receiving military training. Along 
with this reported discourse of the Min- 
ister of War, there is the plan of the 
Education Department to improve teach- 
ing in high schools in such a way as to 
reduce the number of pupils.—Japan 
W eekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, Au- 
gust 3, 1933.—P.B. 

Evangelism in China; by Ronald Rees. 

In the middle of the last decade evan- 
gelistic work in China was at a standstill 
and “Christianization” in China was on 
the decline, due partly to the active anti- 
Christian movement. But the tide has 
changed. “Today we are not only talk- 
ing about evangelism with new interest ; 
we are seeing it being done with new 
enthusiasm and success.’’—J/nternational 
Review of Missions, London, October 
1933. 
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Fall of the Birth Rate and Its Effects on 
Social Policy; by L. Hersch. 
Without taking sides in the discussions 
as to the value—positive or negative—of 
the fall of the birth rate, and treating it 


author of this article sets out to give a 
general idea of its possible effects on so- 
cial policy. After a brief description of 
the characteristics of the fall of the birth 
rate and of its principal demographic and 
economic consequences, he enumerates 
some of the social problems resulting 
from it and examines possible solutions, 
notably in the matter of unemployment, 
the social division of labor, education, 
social insurance, and migration.—/ nter- 
national Labour Review, Geneva, Au- 
gust 1933.—P.B. 


Fifth Biennial I. P. R. Conference; by 

Galen R. Weaver. 

This “inside” picture of the Banff 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations is presented by a person who 
attended the Conference as a member of 
the Conference Business Office. (The 
October 1933 issue of PAciFIC AFFAIRS 
was devoted entirely to this 1933 Fifth 
Biennial Conference of the Institute. )— 
The Friend, Honolulu, September 1933 


Fragen zur SBevoelkerungswissenschaft 

(Volkskunde). 

This interesting questionnaire formu- 
lated by the editorial department should 
serve as a guide for the study of popula- 
tion problems, the standard of living and 
cultural questions. It is intended to 
stimulate further enquiry into new meth- 
ods of approach to the science of sociol- 
ogy as viewed more specifically from the 
angle of nationalism.—Geopolitik, Ber- 
lin, October 1933. 

Granddaughters of the Samurai; by Baron- 
ess Shidzue Ishimoto. 

Baroness Ishimoto, often called the 
Margaret Sanger of Japan, tells a fas- 
cinating story of the development of 
feminist tendencies and the general prog- 
ress of social thought in Japan, through 
biographical sketches from her own in- 
teresting life. Born an aristocrat, her 
first contact with poverty and misery 
was in the mining fields of Japan, where 


her husband worked as engineer fo; 
three years. Her sympathetic soul be- 
came conscious for the first time of the 
economic pressure on the poor and the 
sad plight of the women of this class. 
She carries on a brave battle against the 
economic bondage of the Japanese 
woman.—dAsia, New York, Novembe; 


1933.—E.N. 


International Language: English or Espe- 
ranto?—by Henry W. Hetzel. 

The writer holds that English has by 
no means become the _ international 
speech and that Esperanto should de- 
cidedly be favored. Its advantages are 
manifold, not the least important being 
its absolute neutrality. A unilingual in- 
ternational conference is possible only 
with the use of Esperanto. The lan- 
guage was created by Dr. Ludwig Za- 
menhof of Warsaw in 1887. ‘The for- 
mation of derivatives is so easy and log- 
ical that only a few hundred primary 
words need be learned and new words 
can be coined as one goes along. The 
grammar is stated in sixteen simple rules 
which can be learned in an hour or 
two.”—W orld Unity, New York, Oc- 
tober 1933. 


Japan’s Population Problem; by Hugh 

Byas. 

“Increase of population is a modern 
phenomenon due, as in Europe and 
America, to the rapid increase of wealth 
brought by the modern industrial sys- 
tem.” The pressure of population in 
Japan is the driving force behind her 
policy of expansion. Emigration will not 
solve this problem, birth control is not 
practiced, therefore industrialization at 
a rate which will provide for a popula- 
tion increasing at a rate of a million a 
year is the only means whereby Japan 
can solve her vital problems.—Adsiatic 
Review, London, October 1933. 


Labour Inspection in the Dutch East 

Indies; unsigned. 

As a direct result of the depression, 
the Labour Inspection Services of Java 
and Madura have been amalgamated. 
Arguments for and against this retrench- 
ment, as given in the discussions between 
the Government and the legislative com- 
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mittees.—Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, Geneva, September 11, 1933. 


Mongolia in the Melting-Pot; by W. Wat- 
kin Davies. 

“From the earliest dawn of history 
the mountains and deserts of Central 
Asia have sent out forces, often simply 
physical, but sometimes intellectual and 
moral as well, that have subjugated vast 
regions of the earth’s surface.” The 
writer deplores in this connection the 
inability of Christendom to accept Ku- 
blai Khan’s invitation to the Pope in 
1269 to send one hundred learned men 
to his Court “to treat of matters apper- 
taining to the moral and political well- 
being of Europe and Asia.” Had this 
opportunity for East and West to meet 
in an atmosphere of good will been taken 
at that time, the world would be farther 
advanced today. The Mongols, it is 
stated, comprise not a state or a nation 
but a civilization and yet it is only re- 
cently that anything authentic about the 
problems of Central Asia is coming into 
our possession. The present article deals 
with the interplay of powers in Mongo- 
lia and its implications for the politics of 
Japan, Russia and Great Britain.—Fort- 
nightly Review, London, October 1933. 

—A.R. 
Native and Colonial Labour; unsigned. 

This section on Colonial Labour con- 
tains a summary of the Order issued in 
the Netherlands Indies fixing the hours 
of work of public motor vehicle drivers 
to 12 hours per day. There is also an 
account of labor conditions in the British 
Solomon Islands, extracted from the an- 
nual report of the Inspector of Labour 
of the British Solomon Islands Protect- 
orate for 1932.—Industrial and Labour 
Information, Geneva, September 4, 
1933. 

Native and Colonial Labour; unsigned. 


An extract from a recent British La- 
bour Party report on colonial policy is 
given under the heading, The British La- 
bour Party’s Colonial Policy. Employ- 
ment of Aboriginals in North Australia: 
a more effective protection for these peo- 
ple including half-castes is now provided 
for by a new Ordinance of May 31, 
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1933.—Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Geneva, September 18, 1933. 
‘‘New Spirit’’ and Its Critics, The; by 

Newton D. Baker. 

“Tt may well be that the ‘new spirit’ 
has been greeted with too much enthu- 
siasm by some of its proponents; but it 
is certainly true that the emanations of 
that new spirit, in practical efforts to 
establish a better order in international 
relations, have been too quickly dis- 
trusted and condemned by those who 
stand at the other extreme in philosoph- 
ical outlook.” A scholarly and thorough 
inquiry into old and new attitudes to- 
ward war and conciliation, and toward 
various instruments of international ad- 
justment such as the League of Nations, 
the World Court, etc., by the Secretary 
of War in President Wilson’s Cabinet 
and the present International Chairman 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations.— 
Foreign Affairs, New York, October 
1933.—E.G. 

\’Oeuvre Medicale Francaise en Chine; 
by J. Em. Lemiére. 

The influence of French missionaries 
and the French government in the field 
of medical service and instruction has 
been considerable. Notable among 
Franco-Chinese hospitals is the Paul 
Doumer hospital in Canton, the Cal- 
mette hospital in Yunnanfu, a hospital in 
Chunkiang, a French _ hospital in 
Chengtu and the St. Michel and St. 
Vincent hospitals in Peiping. A more de- 
tailed description is given of the scope 
and importance of the Ste. Marie hos- 
pital and medical school in Shanghai 
which was founded in 1907 and within 
whose precincts the renowned physic.an 
and sinologue, Dr. Léon Wieger, toiled. 
—Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, 
September 14, 1933.—A.R. 

Population Problems; editorial. 

North China, much of East, Central 
and even South China is seriously over- 
populated. With agricultural methods 
inferior to those of the West and a very 
much more rapidly growing population, 
China is in an acute position. This dan- 
ger was recognized by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
40 years ago and has become an increas- 
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ingly serious problem. As was recently 
pointed out at the Banff Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, ‘“China’s 
surplus population was four and a half 
million yearly as compared with Japan’s 
one million, and therefore China’s need 
of an outlet for her excess population ex- 
ceeded that of Japan.” Limitation of 
offspring is being practiced in China by 
the most brutal and primitive methods 
by the poor classes. The writer states 
that it is essential that more scientific 
and humane methods of limitation of 
offspring should be employed.—People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, October 16, 1933. 

—A.R. 
Problem of Asiatic Emigration, The; by 

Radhakamal Mukerjee. 

“A more permanent solution to world 
population and agriculture lies in freer 
Asiatic migrations, judiciously directed.” 
Suggests the development of some inter- 
national migration code with “univer- 
sally compulsory standards of selection,” 
according to the economic needs of the 
countries concerned and the special skills 
of the immigrants—Modern Review, 


Calcutta, October 1933. 


Progress in China; by G. E. Hubbard. 


In this address given at Chatham 
House on June 13, 1933 the position of 
the League of Nations and other powers 
in China is discussed. “One must beware 
of making the mistake of judging prog- 
ress in China by too many things at the 
centre. .. . The Central Government is 
but a small factor in the daily life of the 
people as compared with local govern- 
ment.” The work undertaken by the 
China Council of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations in the detailed study of 
hsien organization will be especially val- 
uable in clarifying the question as to 
whether China is “finding her feet as 
a corporate nation.”—I/nternational Af- 
fairs, London, September-October 1933. 


Promoting Productive Education in China; 
by Li Chu-tsai. 

Schools in China may be well termed 
markets for knowledge. They are not, 
strictly speaking, a place for training the 
productive ability of the students. Most 
of the students, after they leave the 
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school, either join in profit-making enter. 
prises, or fill the ranks of the unem. 
ployed. Such a phenomenon is causing 
considerable uneasiness in educational 
circles, and some teachers even become 
skeptical of their profession. In view o{ 
the present unsound educational system, 
a movement has been started for the pur- 
pose of promoting productive education 
in this country. There are four out- 
standing aims of this type of education. 
namely, the development of individual 
productive ability, the attainment of 
higher efficiency, the training of produc- 
tive ability for advanced research and 
the promotion of group  codperation 
through the development of individual 
ability—Chinese Republic, Shanghai 
July 29, 1933.—P.B. 


Propagande Allemande en Chine; by Roger 

Lévy. 

Germany through the declaration o} 
war by China in 1917 lost her rights as 
a “treaty power” in China. She has 
known how to turn this apparent loss 
into an asset, and relations with China 
are now emphasizing the cultural fea- 
tures. This policy was defined by Dr. 
Goebbels, the German Minister for 
Propaganda. Commercial _ enterprise 
goes hand in hand with cultural relation- 
ship. The writer outlines in which fields 
German interests have been leading in 
China. Electrical equipment, airplanes 
and other machinery are imported from 
Germany while China exports chiefly 
soy-beans and soy products. Notable has 
been the interest of the “Lufthansa” in 
establishing airlines; the ‘“Euro-Asiatic 
Aviation Corporation” which was cre- 
ated in 1930 being one-third German 
and two-thirds Chinese.—/l’Europe Nou- 
velle, Paris, June 3, 1933.—A.R. 


Proposed Extension of Social Insurance in 

Japan; unsigned. 

At a conference of the Chiefs of the 
Health Insurance Sections of Prefectures 
throughout Japan, the Director of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs stressed the 
need for stabilizing social life and sug- 
gested the development of social insur- 
ance. The Bureau proposes a new sys- 
tem of compulsory health insurance for 
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both salaried employees and wage earn- 

ers, and in addition a voluntary sickness 

insurance for others—Industrial and 

Labour Information, Geneva, August 

14, 1933. 

Public Collections of Hawaiiana; by Pen- 
rose Clibborn Morris. 

Hawaii provides a unique spectacle of 
“human development from the primitive 
to the modern”—excellent material for 
the study of social progress. Attention 
is called with appreciation to the wealth 
of material on the history, progress, life 
and nature of Hawaii available in Ho- 
nolulu. Public and private collections 
include the public Library of Hawaii, 
the Library of the University of Hawaii, 
the libraries of the B. P. Bishop Mu- 
seum, of Punahou School, the Archives 
of Hawaii and some smaller private li- 
braries. A list of books is suggested for 
private collectors—The Friend, Hono- 


lulu, August 1933. 


Relief Measures in Australia and New 

Zealand; unsigned. 

Various schemes are being worked out 
in Australia and New Zealand to relieve 
the unemployed: Victoria is initiating 
relief works to supplant wages for sus- 
tenance allowance; South Australia is 
offering a subsidy to employers for each 
additional employee put to service. New 
Zealand is meeting the problem by set- 
tling her unemployed on farms.—Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, Geneva, 
August 7, 1933. 

Reorganization de 1’Enseignement Public 
en Chine; by Y. C. James Yen. 

Excerpts from letters of the Director 
of the Chinese National Association for 
Adult Education criticizing the reports 
on Ting Hsien made by the ‘“Educa- 
tional Experts” of the League of Na- 
tions’ Mission. Mr. Yen considers many 
statements made by this mission as not 
consistent with the true situation and he 
condemns much of their criticism as un- 
just. These letters, as also those pub- 
lished in an earlier issue of the periodi- 
cal, should stimulate scientific discussion 
of the varied standards for education in 
the Western world and of such questions 
as transplantation or adaptation of these 
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standards to other civilizations.—Coop- 
eration Intellectuelle, Paris, May-June 
1933.—A.R. 

Révolte des Lectures Soviétique, La; by 

Louis Fischer. 

Writers in the U.S.S.R. are gradu- 
ally becoming conscious of the fact that 
they are not offering to the Russian pub- 
lic what it wants to read. The children 
are becoming tired of hearing about ma- 
chines and figures and are turning to 
their old fairy stories and to tales of 
travel and adventure—in general to 
books which stimulate the imagination 
and deal with men. The reason for the 
comparative failure of many Russian 
books to arouse interest in other coun- 
tries has been their matter-of-fact atti- 
tude and also because they are fre- 
quently saturated with figures. The suc- 
cess of the Russian film has been caused 
by their excellency of a technical kind 
rather than the subject matter. It is 
notable to recall that those films dealing 
with the revolution or having a human 
appeal had a far longer run than many 
of the later releases. It will be wise for 
the Soviet leaders to realize this tend- 
ency and to reorganize primarily their 
newspapers.—l'Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 


September 2, 1933.—A.R. 


School in the U.S.S.R., The; a symposium. 

A series of articles by outstanding So- 
viet educators on the progress of educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. Marxian- 
Leninism in relation to the problems of 
pedagogics is the introduction outlined 
in two articles by Professors B. Grudz- 
dev and S. Kamenev. The place of the 
school in socialist construction is dis- 
cussed by A. Bubnov, M. Epstein, Pro- 
fessor I. Svadkovsky, S. Gaissinovich and 
I. Davydov and others. Preschool edu- 
cation, the education of former delin- 
quents as also postgraduate work are 
given a not unimportant place in the 
fields of Soviet education. This sympo- 
sium deals with elementary to secondary 
education and the training of teachers.— 


V .O.K.S., Moscow, Vol. I-II, 1933. 


Seventeenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference. 


An official survey of this Session which 
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was held in Geneva from June 8 to 30, 
1933 and which was noteworthy for its 
positive results and the great number 
of countries represented. Significant 
was the adoption of the Draft Conven- 
tion relating to invalidity, old age and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance. Em- 
phasis was laid on the inter-relation be- 
tween economic problems in the stricter 
sense and social problems. The Secre- 
tary-General reémphasized that “. . . if 
the world is to emerge from the present 
crisis and is to recover something of its 
old prosperity, a great deal of industrial 
reconstruction has got to be done in 
which the economic and social elements 
must be held in their right equilibrium.” 
—International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, September 1933.—A.R. 

Structure of the Oceanic Languages, The; 

by A. Capell. 

Field workers should undertake pho- 
netic training and a more intensive prep- 
aration before entering upon their activ- 
ities and analyzing the collected data. 
The structure of the oceanic languages 
is highly complex and we still need an 
immense amount of additional informa- 
tion before any clear etymological the- 
ories can emerge. In the present article 
the most important information avail- 
able to date on the interrelationship of 
languages from Madagascar east through 
the Malay Archipelago to Easter Island 
is summed up. Malay, being the first 
well-known language of this family, was 
made the standard of reference. Diffi- 
culties were encountered when the lan- 
guages of New Guinea, the Solomon 
Islands and the New Hebrides were 
studied, and therefrom emerged consid- 
eration of two types of languages, the 
Melanesian and the Papuan. At the 
present day we recognize one distinct 
type as Melanesian, but the term “Pap- 
uan” connotes all those languages not 
Melanesian. Much work is to be done 
in this field. The grammar, vocabulary 
and distribution of various groups of 
languages is briefly outlined.—Oceania, 
Melbourne, June 1933.—A.R. 

Thirty Centuries of Chinese Mails; by 

Mary Ninde Gamewell. 

In spite of war and turmoil, “mail is 


safe” in China, says this author, an 

American who has lived in China fo; 

over sixteen years. Interesting incidents 

are recounted in this little story of 

China’s postal history. Though China 

adopted the modern postal system on) 

in 1896 and not until 1914 did she off- 
cially join the Universal Postal Union. 

China was able to boast of a nation- 

wide service 3,000 years ago!—<Asig. 

New York, September-October 1933. 

—E.N. 

Trade Schools for China; by C. A. Mid. 
dleton Smith. 

“What are wanted, more than any- 
thing else in China are well-trained 
workmen and foremen. The trade 
school, the junior technical school, and 
evening technical classes, are badly 
needed in the cities of China today.” It 
is only recently that effort was made to 
supply this need through the establish- 
ment of trade schools in Hongkong, 
Shanghai and several other cities. Gen- 
eral information concerning the existing 
schools and the establishment of fur- 
ther institutions and problems in this 
connection are discussed by Professor 
Middleton Smith. To facilitate the 
proper education of the masses and to 
prevent the preponderance of an unem- 
ployed “white-collar class” the needs of 
the country should be well analyzed by 
the Department of Education.—Far 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, 
September 1933.—A.R. 

Trends in Colonial Policy: the Progress of 
the International Colonial Institute; by 
J. Coatman. 

Consideration of an address presented 
by Prince Leopold of Belgium in the 
Senate on the colonial question in which 
he criticized the past methods of exploit- 
ation by private enterprise of natural re- 
sources in the Belgian Congo. The 
Prince refers to the work of the Inter- 
national Colonial Institute in the study 
of colonial affairs. Attention is drawn 
to the publications, notably to its “Year- 
book of Comparative Colonial Documen- 
tation” which is unequalled as a source 
of information. All documents are given 
in their original language with either a 
French or English translation or with a 
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summary, according to the importance 
and character of their subject.—A siatic 
Review, London, October 1933.—A.R. 

Wachstum und Wanderung im Russischen 

Volkskoerper (Part II); by Oskar von 

Niedermayer. 

The influence of population pressure 
on Russian politics in the World War 
has never been evaluated, and it is be- 
yond the scope of the present article to 
discuss its deeper implications in leading 
up to the establishment of the Soviet 
Union. The writer limits his study to 
the presentation of a more general out- 
line of the population movements in the 
vast area governed by the Soviets from 
1914 up to the present day. He indi- 
cates in what manner the evolution from 
an agrarian state into an industrial one 
has reacted upon population movements. 
Continuous increase in population neces- 
sitates rationalization of agriculture and 
more intensive cultivation. There is al- 
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ready a return movement from indus- 
trial centers to rural districts which are 
already overpopulated. Further devel- 
opment of virgin areas will be possible 
with extension of the means of commu- 
nication and transportation and it is 
urgent that relief measures should be 
rapidly adopted. It is not merely a do- 
mestic problem but one of world impor- 
tance. “Whereas the Machine ruled 
during the first Five-Year Plan, Russia 
is now faced with the most intense of 
all problems, ‘Man’.”—Geopolitik, Ber- 
lin, July 1933.—A.R. 

Wallace Rider Farrington; unsigned. 

A sketch and appreciation of the life 
of Wallace Rider Farrington, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii and noted figure in the 
life of the Territory and of the interna- 
tional relationships of the Pacific area 
for three decades. Mr. Farrington died 
on October 6, 1933.—Mid-Pacific Mag- 
azine, Honolulu, November 1933. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Adjournment of the World Economic Con- 

ference; by E. M. 

The general trend of recommenda- 
tions and discussions as well as the re- 
ports of various commissions and com- 
mittees, made at the closing sessions of 
the World Economic Conference are 
here summarized.—Bulletin of Interna- 
tional News, London, August 3, 1933. 
Aeussere Wirtschaftspolitik Australiens, 

Die; by Frank R. E. Mauldon. 

For the understanding of Australia’s 
economic policies it is important to real- 
ize that any measure which led to 
strengthening of the internal economic 
situation had its corresponding effect 
upon international trade. The result has 
been that Australians have attached 
great significance to home investment in 
relation to their population problems. 
Professor Mauldon believes that the fu- 
ture economic policy of the Common- 
wealth will not remain directed toward 
self-sufficiency but that it is bound to 
become increasingly important for world 
trade. — Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 
Kiel, October 1933.—A.R. 


After the World Economic Conference; by 

Sir Walter Layton. 

Sir Walter attempts to analyze the 
lessons learned from the Conference and 
to forecast what should be done in com- 
ing months to offset the partial failure 
at London. After a careful study of the 
present world situation in some detail 
he comes to the conclusion herein stated : 
“A hand-to-mouth policy in regard to 
the exchanges ; the maintenance of cheap 
money conditions ; modest efforts to miti- 
gate restrictions within limited groups of 
countries; and an adjustment of the 
more flagrant cases of burdensome in- 
debtedness. . . . these are all that are 
possible until the outcome of the Ameri- 
can experiment are known. ... Until 
the time is ripe for taking up the broken 
threads once more, the world can at best 
only expect the modest advance of the 
past ten months to continue; for until 
there is a radical break with the nation- 
alist trends of the past years no country 
can hope to regain the high points of 
material prosperity which were touched 
in the past decade.”—Foreign A ffairs, 
New York, October 1933.—E.G. 
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America and the Russian Market; by 

Miles M. Sherover. 

“Russia has the enviable record of 
having met all her foreign commitments 
on time and without resorting to the 
familiar excuse of the decline of com- 
modity and raw material prices.” Rea- 
son should dictate America’s course of 
action, for a potential $1,000,000,000 
market can be secured for American 
products in Soviet Russia. The writer, 
an American who was employed by the 
Central Building Trust of the Soviet 
Union, outlines the work of the Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade which in 
planning exports and imports has at its 
command all pertinent data gathered and 
analyzed by the State Planning Com- 
mission.—Current History, New York, 
September 1933. 

Au Coeur de la Chine; by William Martin. 

The writer expresses the greatest ad- 
miration for the stupendous work of 
reconstruction by the Chinese in the 
Yangtze Valley, which was accomplished 
in a comparatively short time and despite 
the strain of external warfare, under the 
direction of Sir John Hope Simpson. He 
evaluates further the former British con- 
cessions at Hankow which were returned 
to China, stating that they give ample 
proof of the ability of the Chinese to 
maintain order and harmony within her 
own territory.—Journal de Geneve, 
July 22, 1933.—A.R. 

Australia’s Recovery; by H. Campbell 

Jones, 

Australia’s financial recovery is the 
result of her wise and cautious course of 
action in meeting her crisis ‘without 
haste” but “without rest.” She staked 
her fortunes upon private enterprise and 
it has been justified. However, all the 
brave sacrifices would have been in vain 
without the rise in the price of primary 
commodities, in which she benefited.— 
Fortnightly Review, London, November 
1933. 

Australian View of the World Conference, 

An; unsigned. 

The Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence of June 12, 1933 did not succeed in 
its aim, namely the raising of prices. 


President Roosevelt’s declaration that he 
had no plan for stabilization of the dol- 
lar led to prevention of all serious mon- 
etary discussions at the Conference by 
the “gold bloc.” The only monetan 
matters that were seriously considered 
after the “stabilization crisis” were silver 
and indebtedness. These were confined 
to means for raising the price of silver. 
Creation of a wide area of currency sta- 
bilization is considered the most valuable 
contribution toward economic recovery. 
Such a declaration is considered highly 
satisfactory to the Dominions especially 
as it indicates the freedom of the sterling 
from any close ties with other curren- 
cies. There is equally no reference in 
the declaration issued by the Empire at 
the close of the Conference to any re- 
striction schemes or codrdination of pro- 
duction and marketing which could lead 
to misunderstanding of policy on the 
Ottawa agreements.—Round Table, 


London, September 1933.—A.R. 


Aviation in Japan; by Eisaburo Kusano. 
Commercial aviation in Japan has an 

ambitious program. As a first step to- 

ward its realization was the inaugura- 
tion in October 1933 of a regular night 
air mail service between Tokyo and 

Osaka by the Japan Air Transport Com- 

pany. Air beacons have been built and 

five municipal or prefectural airports 
have recently been completed: Kanoya, 

Osumi Province; Ueda, Nagano Pre- 

fecture; Toyama, Toyama Prefecture; 

Ojiya, Kita-Uonuma-gun, and Niigata 

airports in Niigata Prefecture. Organi- 

zation of an Air Commission is pro- 
posed.—Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 

can), Shanghai, September 1933. 

Basic Problems of Japan-Manchuria Eco- 
nomic Relations; by S. I. Avdoschenkoff. 
This article appearing in the English 

Section discusses at length the general 

trend of thought and support in Japan, 

since 1931, toward establishing a Japan- 

Manchurian economic bloc. The author 

quotes profusely from various Japanese 

economic and political periodicals. 

“By means of this bloc monopolistic 
financial capital of Japan is looking for 
means to get out of the economic crisis 
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and to strengthen its competitive ability 
in the present conditions of the extreme 
pressure of all systems of international 
relations. Thanks to the Japan-Manchu- 
rian Economic Bloc the distribution of 
power on the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
is substantially altered.”—Manchuria 
Monitor (Russian), Harbin, August 
1933.—E.N. 


Boycott Against Indian Cotton, The; un- 
signed. 

Great Britain’s most unwelcome foe is 
Japan’s cotton goods, and the spinning 
industry is Japan’s chief means of liveli- 
hood. Their economic challenge reached 
a “climax” when India raised her tariff 
on Japanese cotton goods from 11% to 
75%. The Spinners’ Federated Associa- 
tion in Japan has declared a boycott 
against Indian cotton, as a protest against 
this sudden abrogation of the Japanese- 
Indian Commerce Treaty—‘‘a disregard 
of international faith.” Can Japan hold 
out until Great Britain finds out that 
this boycott is not “merely a bluff” ?— 
Japan Trade Review, Yokohama, July 
1933.—E.N. 


Caractére Démographique de la Rizicul- 
ture, Le; editorial. 

Report of the special commission es- 
tablished at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernor-General of Indo-China, Mr. Pas- 
quier, for the study of the rice situation 
in relation to the problems of population. 
—Il’Indo-Chine, Paris, 5-20 April, 1933. 
China’s Four-Year Industrial Plan; by 

Chen Kung-po. 

The Minister of Industry advocates 
a centralized economic policy, together 
with the initiation of a number of new 
industrial projects such as a Central Ex- 
perimental Station for Agriculture, 
which should be most important for 
ferm relief work. Other projects are 
the creation of a central ranch for stock- 
raising, sericultural developments, im- 
provements in the fishing industry and 
coérdination of the paper mills. The 
Four-Year Plan consists of three sec- 
tions: Economic, Industry and Mining, 
and Agriculture, which the writer be- 
lieves could be financed were the govern- 
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ment to establish a State monopoly of 
the sale of tobacco and matches and per- 
haps also a salt monopoly.—People’s 
Tribune, Shanghai, September 1, 1933. 


China’s Four-Year Industrial Plan; by 

Chen Kung-po. 

A preliminary statement by the Min- 
ister of Industry on China’s program of 
reconstruction. Brief definition of the 
various phases is presented in this article, 
in which is suggested control of the fol- 
lowing industries and commercial activi- 
ties: cereals, cotton, coal, iron and steel 
works, ammonia-sulphate production, 
machine works, milling industry; the 
establishment of a Central Agricultural 
Experiment Station, a_ stock-raising 
ranch, relief of sericulture, control of the 
fishing industry, projects concerning the 
establishment of paper mills and the 
establishment of an Agricultural Bank. 
The main principle involved is that 
heavy industries should be operated by 
the State, and light industries left open 
to public enterprise. Criticism of the 
plan is invited.—Inspection and Com- 
merce, Shanghai, August 1933.—A. R. 


Chinese Cotton Industry; by Eisaburo Ku- 
sano. 

Impetus to this industry was given in 
1888 by the building of the Yang-Pu- 
Chu, or the foreign textiles factory in 
Shanghai. There were in May 1932 a 
total of 128 mills in China, including 
41 Japanese and three British plants. 
The foreign mills consume more cot- 
ton than the Chinese ones, are run on a 
larger scale, they are of newer model 
and have equipment superior to the last 
named. The writer draws attention to 
the fact that the Chinese factories are 
run under peculiar working conditions, 
juvenile labor is employed, the wages 
are said to be the lowest in the world 
and there is careless observance of the 
limitations of working hours of women 
and juveniles. The “crisis” into which 
the industry is now projected is discussed 
and mention is made of several “plans” 
for improving the situation—Far Last- 
ern Review (American), Shanghai, Au- 
gust 1933.—A. R. 
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Collapse of the Spirit of International 
Coédperation and Its Influence Upon 
Japan’s Foreign Trade; unsigned. 

All of Japan’s markets are being shut 
tight against her, and the hopes she had 
placed on the International Economic 
Conference ended in smoke. Will she 
seek to obtain reciprocal agreements with 
her past markets or try to realize a 
“Japan-Manchuria economic bloc” ?— 
Japan Trade Review, Yokohama, July 
1933. 

Control of Raw Materials and Other 

Issues; by Wang Ching-wei. 

A centralized food control is necessary 
in China in view of the recent effects of 
foreign wheat imports on the native mar- 
kets. Investigation into the cause for 
the low prices of wheat and cotton has 
revealed that it is due to manipulation 
by unscrupulous merchants who wish to 
profit by the Wheat and Cotton Loan 
recently concluded by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with the United States. It is 
necessary at the same time to protect the 
interests of the industrialists and mer- 
chants in order to consolidate the vital- 
ity of the people. The situation is most 
serious in view of the protracted un- 
favorable balance of trade. China’s eco- 
nomic problems may be solved, there- 
fore, through flood control, which has 
a direct bearing on the development of 
agriculture, industry and commerce, and 
also through economic centralized con- 
trol.— People’s Tribune, Shanghai, Sep- 
tember 1, 1933.—A. R. 

Crop Prospects for Cereals in North Man- 
churia for 1933; by E. E. Yashnoff. 

The Economic Bureau of the C. E. R. 
sent out a questionnaire last July regard- 
ing this year’s crop. Due to “insufficient 
replies” received, only a general estimate 
for the whole of North Manchuria is 
given. There are tables showing the 
total sown area, sowings of different 
cereals for the last two or three years, 
and an estimate of grain harvest for this 
year. This article appears in the Eng- 
lish section.—Manchuria Monitor (Rus- 
sian), Harbin, September 1933. 

Economic Consequences of Japan’s Asiatic 

Policy; by John E. Orchard. 


“Geographic position and industrial 
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progress have combined to place within 
the reach of Japan the economic leader. 
ship of Asia. But Japanese policies op 
the mainland have not always been oj 
the sort to contribute to the attainmen: 
of that leadership.” The writer (a pro- 
fessor of economic geography at Colum. 
bia, and author of “Japan’s Economic 
Position”) surveys the policy and events 
of recent years with regard to Japan's 
attempted supremacy in the Far East. 
points out mistakes, gives consideration 
to difficulties encountered, and_ notes 
conflicts in political and economic ma- 
neeuvreing. It is his opinion that while 
there are no visible indications at pres- 
ent of any reversal in Japanese policy to- 
ward mainland Asia, there “may con- 
ceivably be forced upon Japan, by the 
pressure of world opinion, by continued 
losses in foreign trade both in China and 
in other markets, by a financial collapse 
under the present heavy expenses, or by 
a domestic political upheaval,” the fact 
that “the political and strategic gains of 
her present Asiatic policy are illusory 
and are being purchased at too great a 
price.” Imperialism, he believes, may be 
forced to a retreat.—Foreign Affairs, 
New York, October 1933.—E. G. 


Effects of the Operation of the Rice Law; 
by Yoshinosuke Yagi. 

A survey of what control of the price 
of rice has meant to the state since pro- 
mulgation of the Rice Law in April 
1921. “Purchase had to be made fre- 
quently, while sales were necessitated on 
rare occasions,” all factors contributing 
to the loss by the national treasury up 
to about 200,000,000 yen since its en- 
actment. More efficient control will 
probably be exercised on rice supplies by 
the new Rice Bill which was before the 
Imperial Diet, but the financial loss will 
increase, in the opinion of the writer.— 
Kyoto University Economic Review, 
Kyoto, July 1933. 
l’Electricité, Facteur de la Réconstruc- 

tion Nationale Chinoise; by Ng Yelim. 

The future industrial reconstruction 
of China is largely dependent on devel- 
opment of her natural resources, espe- 
cially her water power. The need for 
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more efficient utilization is urgent and 
it might have been brought about sooner 
were China not harassed by political 
strife and were capital made available 
for constructive purposes. In the sec- 
ond part of his article the author con- 
siders the progress of the electrification 
of Shanghai. He emphasizes the fact 
that only in the larger cities of China 
has electricity become available. There 
is an almost unlimited field for the pro- 
duction as also the use of electric power 
and light in China.—Revue Nationale 

Chinoise, Shanghai, June 14 and July 

14, 1933.—A. R. 

General Trend Following the Failure of 
the World Economic Conference and 
Japan’s Position; unsigned. 

“There appears to be nothing strange 
in that all nations should have begun 
to engage in a nationalistic policy more 
frankly than ever as soon as it had been 
confirmed that the Economic Conference 
was a failure.” Every nation is planning 
to overcome the present crisis by means 
of the “one-nation self-supply policy.” 
Reviews possible solutions from Japan’s 
point of view.—Japan Trade Review, 


Yokohama, September 1933.—E.N. 


Hand-Craft Industries in Manchuria; by 

K. Kuhtin. 

Hand-craft industries, as here men- 
tioned, include undertakings of various 
sizes and nature from hand-craft articles 
to “comparatively large types of manu- 
facture.” These various forms of small 
productive units with primitive equip- 
ment are the main basis of industrial life 
in Manchuria, and the workmen in these 
industries are almost all of them of Chi- 
nese nationality. Their working condi- 
tions are described. This article is in 
English—Manchuria Monitor (Rus- 
sian), Harbin, August 1933.—E.N. 


History of Aviation Development in 

China; by C. Y. W. Meng. 

This fairly complete outline of the 
first air services, and the manufacture 
and use of planes in military and civilian 
fields in China, brought down to date, is 
supplemented in this same number of 
the Review by an extensive editorial en- 
titled “China Rapidly Becoming an Air- 
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Power and Soon Will Rank Sixth 
Among the Nations”; and further by 
notes on flying training in progress, and 
an unsigned article entitled ‘Civilian 
Aviation Making Rapid Strides in China 
—from Wheelbarrow to Air-Liner,”’ 
with a map of air routes—China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
October 7, 1933. 


Japan’s Trade With India; a symposium. 

“The more India buys from us, the 
more we shall be able to buy from India” 
thus the “Official View” of Baron Ku- 
makichi Nakajima, Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry concerning the con- 
troversy between Japan’s spinners and 
India’s farmers. “‘Britain’s Folly” is the 
establishment of a prohibitive tariff com- 
pelling Japan to suspend cotton purchase 
from India. “To close the door of India 
against Japan in favor of Lancashire is 
entirely wrong . . . because . . . Japan 
has been the largest buyer of Indian raw 
cotton,” the president of the Kanega- 
fuchi Cotton Spinning Company, Shingo 
Tsuda, states. “Some Observations” by 
Shigeichi Mayeda, political subeditor of 
the Tokyo Asahi, pertain to the wider 
implications of the Indo-Japanese trade 
controversy. It is a question of Britain’s 
determination not to surrender her eco- 
nomic position in the world. India has 
been the first to put into effect the reso- 
lutions formed at the Ottawa Imperial 
Economic Conference. “Japan’s predica- 
ment is thus in the front line of what 
apparently is going to be a long cam- 
paign between economic internationalism, 
which depends on free competition, and 
economic nationalism, which depends on 
tariff barriers.”—Contemporary Japan, 


Tokyo, September 1933.—A.R. 


Japanese Competition; by R. F. Fowler. 

A Britisher discusses the rapid devel- 
opment of the Japanese cextile and rayon 
industry since the war, and the competi- 
tion which this offers to the Lancashire 
industry, low standards of living in the 
East being a large factor in the serious- 
ness of this competition —Headway 
(League of Nations Union), London, 
August 1933. 
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Japanese Cotton Mills in China; by Eisa- 
buro Kusano. 

When the Japanese cotton spinning 
and weaving companies unanimously de- 
cided in June not to buy Indian raw 
cotton as a retaliatory measure against 
a series of ‘‘anti-Japanese” steps taken by 
the British Government, the Association 
of Japan Cotton Spinning Companies in 
China decided, in principle, not to pur- 
chase Indian cotton, although they can- 
not give it up altogether because the 
existence of the entire cotton industry in 
China depends on Japan’s continued 
codperation with the Chinese in the “So- 
ciety for Promotion of Mutual Benefit 
in Transportation of Indian Cotton to 
China.”—Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, July 1933.—P.B. 
Japanese Exports Forced into New Mar- 

kets. 

While there has been no lessening of 
Japan’s ability to compete, the dismal 
future of the nation’s export trade be- 
cause of the closing of the Indian mar- 
ket and similar signs of trouble in other 
countries is forcing Japan to find new 
outlets for her industries. Japan is in 
excellent position to compete wherever 
tariffs are equal. Japanese exports have 
been gaining in new markets, while the 
old ones have been growing smaller, ever 
since the beginning of the current year. 
Considerable pessimism has been ex- 
pressed as to the future, but results so 
far tabulated show that, while the 
months to come may not be so bright as 
have been those in the past, there has 
been no great decline so far, despite 
trade barriers.—Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, August 3, 1933.—P.B. 


Memorandum of Anglo-Indian-Japanese 

Textile Competition. 

A discussion of the issues in view of 
the charges of “dumping” which have 
been made both in India and in Great 
Britain against Japanese textile export- 
ers. What the outcome of the talks held 
in Simla, India, by the three nations in- 
volved may be is not yet known but it 
may be assumed that trade agreements 
will be negotiated and that methods of 
production will be compared.—Fort- 
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nightly Memoranda, American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, September 15, 1933. 


Memorandum on Japanese Rice Control. 

A report based on a data paper by 
Professor Seiichi Tobata, “Control oj 
the Price of Rice,” elsewhere reviewed in 
this issue of Pacific AFFAIRS. It was 
prepared by the Japanese Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations for the 
Fifth Biennial Conference of the Inst- 
tute at Banff.—Fortnightly Memoranda, 
American Council Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, September 22 
1933. 


Memorandum on Wheat. 

A survey of the various aspects of the 
wheat problem in regard to the critical 
condition of the world wheat market. 
The laws governing its supply and de- 
mand are briefly discussed and certain 
suggestions which have been put forth 
from time to time as to international 
control of the situation are reviewed.— 
Fortnightly Memoranda, American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, October 6, 1933. 


New World Policy Affects the Pacific 

Territories; editorial. 

In view of the increasing growth ot 
Japanese trade in the Pacific, Australia 
should consider closing the door to New 
Guinea. Germany, and recently Japan, 
are claiming its market “just as the; 
have recently captured markets in New 
Hebrides and New Caledonia.” New 
Guinea should be preserved as a market 
for Australian products.—Pacific Islands 
Monthly, Sydney, August 22, 1933. 


Nouvelles d’Indo-Chine; by Maurice Ven- 
tura. 

Economic conditions in Indo-China 
are becoming most serious. It is increas- 
ingly difficult for the rice growers and 
rubber planters to operate although the 
Government has obtained financial sup- 
port in the form of loans from France. 
The writer considers Mr. René Bou- 
vier’s statements upon his return to 
France from a survey of Indo-China. 
The member of the Superior Council of 
the Colonies and administrator of Indo- 


Chinese Associations declares that it is 
of the greatest importance for the 
mother country to keep informed of the 
situation and the immense effort which 
is being spent by the population in the 
attempt to overcome the present crisis. 
—l’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, July 1, 
1933.—A.R. 

Plan Quatriennal du Ministre Chen Kung- 

po, Le; by Dr. Ma. 

The preliminary outline of a Four- 
Year Plan by the Chinese Minister of 
Industries includes construction of an 
immense electric power plant situated in 
the Upper Yangtze valley and also 
other economic proposals to which the 
writer attaches great importance. The 
greatest problems facing such enterprises 
are financial ones. Foreign capital will 
be asked to assist, the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund may also be used in form of a loan. 
—Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, 
September 14, 1933.—A.R. 

Price Standardization in Government Con- 
trol of Rice; by Shiro Kawata. 

The aims and functions of the Rice 
Law are (1) to regulate food supply 
and (2) to control the price of rice, in 
order to safeguard the economic welfare 
of both the producer and the consumer. 
Various methods of determining the 
price standard are discussed in this arti- 
cle by the President of the Osaka Uni- 
versity of Commerce.—Journal of the 
Osaka University of Commerce, Osaka, 


September 1933.—E.N. 


Problem of National Reconstruction, The; 
unsigned. 

The present state of China’s economic 
and financial position, her manifold 
problems and obstacles in the way of 
national reconstruction and what Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s principles say with regard 
to them are reviewed here. A serious 
consideration of possible solutions to 
China’s present dependence on foreign 
products and assistance.—People’s Trib- 
une, Shanghai, November 1, 1933. 

—E.N. 
Prochaine Conference Economique, La; a 
symposium. 

This quarterly issue of Le Monde 
Nouveau is devoted to articles on the 
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then imminent World Economic Confer- 
ence. Included are papers on monetary 
and other economic problems by such 
outstanding economists and historians as 
Henri Clerc, Robert Eisler of Austria, 
E. Hantos of Hungary, B. Nogaro, 
G. Potut, B. Ragner, R. Altermann, 
R. Arnaud, all of France, Professor 
Bordewyk of the University of Groni- 
gen, Harold B. Butler, Director of the 
International Labour Office, Alfred Fa- 
bre-Luce, Professor William Oualid, 
Camille Rosier, Emile Taudiére and Jos- 
eph Vanek.—Le Monde Nouveau, Paris, 
June 1933. 


Railway Reorganization and Reconstruc- 
tion; by Tseng Chung-ming. 

The Vice-Minister of Railways in 
China outlines the development of the 
Chinese railway net. He states that it 
is imperative to extend the railway and 
highway building program not only for 
the immediate relief of unemployment 
but also for the future reconstruction of 
China.—People’s Tribune, Shanghai, 
September 1, 1933. 


Reorganisation et Reconstruction des Che- 
mins de fer en Chine; by Tsen Tsong- 
ming. 

It is not only necessary to plan the 
construction of suitable railway lines in 
China but development of a higher type 
of personnel is essential for the mainte- 
nance of the service. The more specific 
background of several of the main lines 
is presented and attention is drawn to the 
relationship of roads to railway lines.— 
Revue Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, 


October 14, 1933. 


Russlands Getreideausfuhr; by Boris 

Brutzkus. 

A general survey of the direction of 
the wheat production in the Soviet 
Union. The years between 1914 and 
1922 were disastrous and Russia will 
have barely enough wheat to supply her 
own market for years to come. The 
writer believes that Russia has forfeited 
her pre-war overseas market and should 
she engage in world trade again it must 
be on a different basis.—W eltwirtschaft- 
liches Archiv, Kiel, October 1933. 
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Situation in the Soviet Union; unsigned. 

An account of the latest progress in 
the agrarian policy of the Soviet Union 
and the general condition of Russian 
agriculture. Sowings for 1933 by collec- 
tive farms amounted to 73% of all peas- 
ant undertakings in the country.—J/n- 
dustrial and Labour Information, Ge- 
neva, August 14, 1933. 


Survey of Sino-Italian Trade; by Ho Ping- 
yin. 


China and Italy were in informal 
commercial relationship in the days of 
the early Roman Empire. But it was not 
until 1866 that they entered into treaty 
relations, whereby Italy was to enjoy 
the privileges of the “most-favored-na- 
tion.” Tables concerning the principal 
exports and imports between these coun- 
tries based on the Chinese Customs re- 
turns are reproduced in this survey and 
hope is expressed for a further develop- 
ment. Exports from China to Italy are 
not likely to expand but with develop- 
ment of certain industries in Italy im- 
ports from Italy such as artificial silk, 
paper, felt and chemicals may be ex- 
pected to increase—People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, September 16, 1933. 

Systéme Bancaire de la Russie Soviétique, 

Le; by A. Kopeliovitch. 

Money in the U.S.S.R. has lost its 
power of domination. The movements 
of merchandise take place according to 
economic planning and money closely 
follows these operations. The difference 
between the Soviet banks and the banks 
of capitalist countries is one of policy; 
the latter exist because of the profit they 
may derive, whereas the chief concern of 
the former is their economic usefulness 
to any enterprise sanctioned by the state. 
The purpose of the Soviet banks is to 
distribute capital according to a plan 
formulated by the government. In 1930 
a reform of the banking system was de- 
creed in connection with the Five-Year 
Plan which had the purpose of limiting 
the money in circulation in order to pre- 
vent an increase of prices and resulting 
inflation.—l’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
September 2, 1933.—A.R. 
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Tax Exemptions in Japan; by Kohichj 

Oyamada. 

A professor of Public Finance outlines 
the present system of taxation in Japan 
and the various tax exemptions based on 
the economic, political and social policies 
of the country. A critique of the tax sys- 
tem appears in his ‘“Conclusions,”— 
Journal of the Osaka University of 
Commerce, Osaka, September 1933. 


Textiles and Tariffs: 

Problem. 

This special supplement on the textile 
industry of Japan published by the Japan 
Advertiser contains “figures and facts on 
tariff warfare in the field of textiles, 
with particular emphasis upon the cur- 
rent dispute between spinners and weav- 
ers of Japan and those of England and 
India.” Individual statements by such 
authorities as Baron Kumakichi Naka- 
jima, the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry; Sanji Muto, the President of 
the Jiji Shimpo and former President of 
the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company; 
Yasoroku Soejima, the Director of the 
Japan-Indian Society, who writes on the 
development of Indian Tariffs; $. Kan- 
zaka, the Director of the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association, and _ others.— 
Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, July 1933. 
‘‘L’Unification par la Reconstruction’’; 

by Cheng Chi-chia. 

The implications of reconstruction in 
China were expressed by Wang Ching- 
wei in the August issue of the People’s 
Tribune. Translation of excerpts from 
this article with Mr. Cheng’s comments 
thereto are presented.—Revue Nationale 
Chinoise, Shanghai, September 14, 1933. 


Urgency in Stabilizing China’s Currency; 
by Y. C. Koo. 

The author states that the gravest 
issue confronting China today is the find- 
ing of means to combat the abnormally 
low price of agricultural products, many 
of which have fallen 40% within the 
last two years. With the agricultural 
population forming over 80% of the 
nation, and the agricultural industry the 
backbone of China’s economic system, 
the crisis is of the utmost importance. 
The only way in which it can be met is 
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in stabilization of China’s fluctuating 

currency. The author discusses means to 

this end.—China Critic, Shanghai, Sep- 

tember 28, 1935.—E.N. 

Wandlungen der Japanischen Devisen und 
Zollpolitik; by Toyokichi Yumoto. 
Japan’s customs policies and her mon- 

etary policy have undergone numerous 

transformations since the beginning of 
the World War. The underlying causes 
are not merely national but may be 
found in the general international ten- 
dency to substitute for the /aissez-faire 
attitude toward econcmics one of planned 
or controlled direction. The writer is 
critical of ‘the success of Japan’s present- 
time method of approach to world prob- 
lems. He believes that if economic plan- 
ning is to be successful in Japan it must 
be on a basis of international division of 
labor. Japan’s customs policies can not 
be changed from the attitude of protec- 
tionism as long as her own economic sit- 
uation, as also that of other countries, 
does not improve.—W eltwirtschaftliches 


Archiv, Kiel, July 1933.—A.R. 


White Failure in the East Indies; by 
Thomas Steep. 


The Netherlands East Indies provide 
a striking epitome of the universal de- 
pression. “In Java, 3,000,000 tons of 
sugar lie in warehouses, unsalable even 
at prices below the cost of production; 
175 sugar mills have shut down and 
500,000 acres of sugar cane have been 
abandoned. . . . Vast plantations of rub- 
ber trees, planted when it was confi- 
dently believed that the world’s demand 
for rubber automobile tires would never 
diminish, have returned to the jungle. 
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In Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and 
New Guinea industrial stagnation has 
settled on markets once lively with trade 
in tin, teakwood, sandalwood, spices, 
rubber, beeswax, rattan, tapioca, indigo, 
coffee, sugar, camphor, copra, quinine, 
dyestuffs and lizard skins.” A serious 
consequence of this decline in trade is 
the loss of prestige the white race is sus- 
taining. A shift of political influences 
may result therefrom. “Already Japan 
has indicated its desire to step in as the 
white man steps out. To the Dutch 
Government the Japanese have suggested 
cooperation in the Far East and have 
even proposed Japanese colonization on 
one of the Islands.”—Current History, 
New York, September 1933.—A.R. 


Wirtschaftlichen Grenzen der Pioniersied- 

elung, Die; by J. B. Condliffe. 

Pioneer development is conditioned by 
a number of factors which Professor 
Condliffe analyzes in this article trans- 
lated from the original English manu- 
script into German at the Institut ftir 
Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr in Kiel. 
Migration of European peoples across 
the Atlantic Ocean and further south 
has practically ceased today and it is 
only in Asia that large-scale migrations 
still persist: into Manchuria, into tropi- 
cal India, from Russia into Siberia and 
Central Asia. The land and the food it 
produces set the limit to the population 
absorption. Further developments within 
the limits of pioneer settlement has been 
undermined and in many places entirely 
stopped by adverse world economic con- 
ditions. The outlook is most serious.— 
W eltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Kiel, July 
1933.—A.R. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


Appeal for Better Relations with U. §.; 
by R. Uchida. 

A translated reprint from a pamphlet 
issued by Mr. Uchida. The following 
he considers as absolute essentials for 
better American-Japanese relations: The 
United States should (1) repeal the 
anti-immigration law of 1924, (2) keep 
her hands off Asiatic affairs and (3) re- 
spect Japan’s claim to parity.—Trans- 


Pacific (American), Tokyo, September 
28, 1933. 
Australia’s Political Prospects; by E. H. 

Collis. 

Although the present tendency is to- 
ward the left in spite of the word 
“socialism” having been dropped for the 
terms “social services,” “stabilizing 
prices” and “control of marketing,” the 
writer believes that a reaction is bound 
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to occur. It may not, however, take 
place for decades to come.—A ustralian 
Quarterly, Sydney, September 14, 1933. 


Bericht Ueber den Indopazifischen Raum; 
by Karl Haushofer. 

In his monthly report Dr. Haushofer 
considers the attitudes of Japan and 
China toward the new political configu- 
ration in Germany. Japan is more in 
sympathy with National Socialism than 
China appears to be as evinced by the 
daily press and magazine articles. With 
regard to the situation in the Far East 
as reported by Paciric AFFAIRS: he 
considers that magazine’s policy a “fair 
barometer of the atmosphere in the Pa- 
cific area... and... its distinct impar- 
tiality refreshing.” He comments favor- 
ably on T. Uyeda’s article on “Japan’s 
Future Population” as also on the cul- 
tural essays by E. S. C. Handy and 
P. C. Chang.—Geopolitik, Berlin, Au- 
gust 1933.—A.R. 


C. E. BR. Problem, The; by Sadayé Eguchi. 


The highly involved background of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. Built by 
Imperial Russia in Chinese territory 
outside of China proper, it was returned 
by the Soviets to the sovereignty of 
China in July 1920. The region through 
which the railway is built has changed 
hands several times since then and it is 
hoped that the C. E. R. Sale Conference, 
which is at present in session in Tokyo, 
will lead to final settlement of this one 
of the most troublesome problems in the 
Far East.—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 
September 1933. 


Canadian Foreign Policy. 


A report of discussions of the Mont- 
real branch of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs from which sev- 
eral points emerged. “Canada’s interest 
in foreign affairs has hardly kept pace 
with her recent rapid development.” It 
was noted that Canada was not develop- 
ing any supply of diplomats. Although 
its Department of External Affairs at 
Ottawa was considered to be highly com- 
petent, yet it was “under-manned and 
badly overworked.” There is a pressing 
need for closer attention to international 
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affairs, both in the sphere of governmen; 
and amcng the Canadian people at large. 
—International Affairs, London, Sep- 


tember-October 1933.—A.R. 


Chinese Eastern Railway, The; by Stephen 

Heald. 

The former Information Secretary o{ 
Chatham House gives a brief outline of 
the issues involved in and standing be- 
hind the present dispute and negotiations 
over the railway which “Manchukuo” 
has renamed “The North Manchuria 
Railway” and is trying to secure from 
the U.S.S.R.—Headway (League of 
Nations Union), London, August 1933, 


China’s Sad Plight; by Bikko. 


Considerations of the Sino-Japanese 
difficulties which, the writer holds, can 
be settled by a peace in North China. 
Although China’s situation may appear 
precarious at the moment “. . . the fight- 
ing that is going on between China and 
Japan is one of attrition, Japan’s finan- 
ces are in a serious state already.” The 
outlook for China is therefore not en- 
tirely hopeless—Modern Review, Cal- 
cutta, September 1933. 


Constitutional Developments in China; by 

H. H. Sun. 

A brief outline of the history of con- 
stitutional trends in China over the 
short period of three decades since gov- 
ernment by constitution first was thought 
of, during which time no less than “a 
dozen fundamental laws” have rapidly 
come into being and passed into oblivion. 
This is one of several articles in this 
issue of the Critic devoted to considera- 
tion of the new draft constitution which 
is in process of revision under the scru- 
tiny of public opinion. In an editorial 
on the subject the opinion is put forward 
that “A constitution which is to govern 
China must be a Chinese constitution. 
Only too often are we prone to emulate 
the examples set by the Occident, and 
only too readily have we ignored the 
special conditions in our country which 
demand special treatment ... The sole 
test is its serviceability to China and 
China alone.” There is an article by Lin 
Yu summarizing “Pertinent Views on 
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the Latest Constitution” ; one by Yuen-li 
Liang (Professor of International Law 
at the Comparative Law School of 
China, and a Technical Delegate to the 
Hague Conference for the Codification 
of International Law, 1930) on “Inter- 
national Tendencies in the Draft Con- 
stitution” ; the text of the Draft Consti- 
tution is not contained in this issue but, 
it is explained, may be found in Vol. 
VI, Nos. 34, 35, and 36.—China Critic, 
Shanghai, November 2, 1933.—E.G. 


Crisis of Democracy; Clarence N. Callen- 

der, editor. 

This issue of the Annals is devoted to 
a symposium on the workings of the 
United States Government contributed 
to by a large list of distinguished writ- 
ers. The wide range of subjects covered 
in this slim volume necessitates a broad 
survey rather than exhaustive study in 
any one field. It is a timely volume 
which may stimulate constructive critical 
thought on the part of the citizens of 
the United States.—A nnals of the A mer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, September 1933. 


Definition de 1’Agresseur, La; by Yves de 
la Briére. 

The legality of war as defined by Pro- 
fessor Politis on May 24, 1933 in his 
memorandum presented to the Disarma- 
ment Conference and reémphasized by 
the London Treaty of July 3, consti- 
tutes a memorable progressive step to- 
ward the definition of the aggressor in 
international law.—l’Esprit Interna- 
tional, Paris, October 1, 1933. 


Democracy in New Zealand; by Lloyd 
Ross. 


A professor in the University of Syd- 
ney, Australia, reviews the stages by 
which his own country, New Zealand, 
became the model government of the 
world in matters of social progress and 
democratic machinery and gradually, 
through necessitated economizing and 
retrenchment, has arrived today at a 
point where she has lost much of her 
own faith in the governmental institu- 
tions and social services which for a 
quarter of a century had been the goal of 
investigation by leading social thinkers 
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of the world, and the pride of her own 
citizenry.—Foreign Affairs, New York, 


October 1933.—E.G. 


Deutschland und der Stille Ozean; by Al- 
bert Hahl. 

Consideration of Germany’s future 
prospects in the Pacific based on a his- 
torical appraisal of her enterprises in that 
area. German influences prevail in re- 
gions where old established colonists 
have contributed toward codperation 
with the mother country. This is espe- 
cially the case in Central and South 
America where Germany has regained 
much of prestige lost during the war. 
The author believes that with regard to 
German culture and science the Pacific 
area will derive increasing benefit from 
the very fact that Germany has no politi- 
cal holdings in that region. The Nether- 
lands East Indies and Japan have be- 
come especially important in recent years 
for the development of German engi- 
neering and commercial enterprises.— 


Geopolitik, Berlin, July 1933.—A.R. 


Disarmament Conference—A Critical Sit- 
uation. 

Important pronouncements by the 
heads of three of the principal Govern- 
ments were made at the time of the 
spring session of the Conference which 
led to discussions of American, German 
and French policies. France with sug- 
gestion of a period of trial for the pro- 
posed system of supervision introduced 
thereby a new principle, which appar- 
ently was accepted by the British and 
United States governments. Italy put 
forward the argument that supervision 
must be considered as a diminution of 
the sovereign rights of the State. In Ger- 
many there was no fixed opposition but 
in the course of the conversations which 
were held in Paris September 18 and 
continued in Geneva September 23, the 
Germans put forward a claim to the pos- 
session of “prototypes” of the principal 
weapons. The crux of the German prob- 
lem is the question of economic sanctions. 
The public believes the outlook for the 
Conference to be dark. On the occasion 
of resumption of work of the Conference 
Bureau on October 9, Mr. Henderson 
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made a statement which showed consid- 
erable optimism.—Bulletin of Interna- 
tional News, London, October 12, 1933. 

—A.R. 


France’s ‘‘Oriental Empire’’ in Yunnan; 
by Wilbur Burton. 

A series of five articles appearing in 
issues of the China Weekly Review be- 
tween the dates September 9 and Octo- 
ber 7 by a correspondent who has spent 
some months in investigating the subject 
of French penetration into the extreme 
southwestern province of China known 
as Yunnan, contiguous with Tonkin and 
French Indo-China. The September 9 
article discusses French policy, “The 
mailed fist in the velvet glove,” and the 
history of her influence in Tonkin. He 
asks how it is that although “France had 
seized more Chinese territory than any 
other nation until Japan took Manchu- 
ria, there has never been an anti-French 
boycott in China, nor ever any appreci- 
able strain in relations between Paris 
and Peking or Nanking.” The next ar- 
ticle (September 16) discusses how the 
French railway dominates the politics 
and economics of Yunnan. That of Sep- 
tember 23 considers tin and opium in 
the economy of that province. In the 
September 30 issue Mr. Burton dis- 
cusses “imperialistic politics,” the elimi- 
nation of the Red element, the influence 
of the French consular service, the ruth- 
less system of keeping order, and the 
currency system. In his concluding arti- 
cle the author states (and develops) his 
conviction that the “next imperialist 
drama in Asia will be staged on the high 
table-lands of Yunnan and Tibet.”— 
China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, September 9-October 7 inclu- 
sive, 1933.—E.G. 


Future of Nationalist China, The; by Sa- 
sadhar Sinha. 

A review of China’s political revolu- 
tion and the root of her trouble. “It be- 
comes increasingly clear that the condi- 
tions which made the mighty revolution- 
ary unity possible in 1926-27 must be 
recaptured, if the revolution is to be 
saved.” — Modern Review, Calcutta, 


October 1933. 
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Imperium and Democracy in Internationa) 

Politics; by James T. Shotwell. 

One of the chief obstructions in the 
development of international relations js 
the tendency to consider the various na- 
tional attitudes as being unimportant 
whereas they really form the chief issues, 
It is in the divergencies amongst nations 
that problems arise, not in their similar- 
ities. Internationalism must begin with 
nationalism but its direction is not 
Marxism but should consist in a reform 
of the economic system. Two points of 
view are prevalent. “The Roman heri- 
tage of seeing peace between nations as 
within the nation itself is largely de- 
pendent upon the continued assertion of 
that kind of power which maintains the 
structure of the nation itself.” (Machia- 
velli, Mussolini.) The British (and 
American) point of view, when applied 
to the international sphere “. . . seeks 
rather to enlist in the participants the 
measure of codperation necessary for the 
achievement of immediate ends.” Pro- 
fessor Shotwell is hopeful of the situa- 
tion for he sees the tendency of coépera- 
tion between those two great groups of 
nations increasing within the past ten 
years.—International Quarterly of 
Adult Education, London, May 1933. 

—A.R. 
Japan Dominates the Far East. 


Two articles on this subject in the 
first of which, entitled “The New Bal- 
ance of Power,” Wilbur Burton, who 
was for the last two years special corre- 
spondent in China for the Baltimore 
Sun discusses the recent conquests of 
Japan on the Asiatic continent. He be- 
lieves, however, that anti-Japanese sen- 
timent is dying down in China and that 
there is a possibility of an alliance be- 
tween Nanking and Tokyo in the near 
future. “Japan has sought in many ways 
to win China’s friendship.” The Sino- 
Japanese club founded in Shanghai 
shortly after the “Incident” is leading in 
this direction. The slogan “Asia for the 
Asiatics” has sounded well in China. 
With Japan’s intervention in Manchu- 
ria and thereby the actual closing of the 
“Open Door” in that region the course 
of Soviet-Japanese relations is being 
carefully watched. 
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William Martin, the editor of the 
Journal de Geneve, outlines the problem 
with “Can Japan Hold Her Empire?” 
He compares Japan’s position of today 
with the Germany of 1916. The game 
is not quite finished and although for the 
time victorious, many factors are still 
active which may change the situation. 
“In the Far East what appear to be the 
most decisive and secure settlements can 
always be upset.” Japan lost more pres- 
tige through her conquest of Manchuria 
than she has gained. When the great 
powers, Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and 
the United States, are less preoccupied 
with domestic affairs they may seriously 
consider the political implications of the 
equilibrium in the Far East. The powers 
are especially concerned lest the prece- 
dent established in the Far East should 
have serious consequences elewhere.— 
Current History, New York, October 
1933.—A.R. 


Japan’s Foreign Policy; by H. St. Clair 

Smallwood. 

The eventuality of Japan withdraw- 
ing from the League in 1935 was con- 
sidered at the time of writing of this 
article. In it the author presents a dis- 
passionate view of the relations between 
Japan and foreign powers. “The more 
one studies the foreign policy of Japan 
the more reasons there are for believing 
that her future policy must be a peaceful 
one.” Sympathetic understanding of her 
internal problems in other countries is 
essential.—A siatic Review, London, Oc- 


tober 1933. 


Japanese Permanent Barracks and Forti- 
fied Zone at Shanghai; unsigned. 

An account of the new permanent 
barracks buildings which the Japanese 
Navy established and occupied with ap- 
propriate ceremonies in Shanghai in early 
September, in the center of a new forti- 
fied zone in the Hongkew section of the 
city. Although not aired in the Press, 
the subject has been “a chief source of 
discussion in diplomatic and military 
circles in Shanghai for several months. 
The erection of permanent barracks and 
the creation of a Japanese fortified zone 
in Chinese territory at Shanghai consti- 
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tutes an open violation of the Washing- 
ton treaties which were signed by 
Japan’s representatives along with those 
of other Powers in 1922.”—China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
September 9, 1933. 


Japon et Quatre Puissances Rivales, Le; 
by Roger Lévy. 

An analysis of Japan’s economic and 
political expansion in relation to the 
problems facing the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain and China. Al- 
though the problems of population and 
industrialization in the Pacific area are 
admittedly serious an adjustment can be 
successfully made through political un- 
derstanding. There must and can be 
found a solution for certain migration 
problems, better commercial treaties and 
tariff laws can be formulated and adop- 
tion of standard rates of exchange is 
possible with a slight semblance of good 
will. Closer examination of apparent 
economic impasses reveals much _ less 
foundation for them than is believed to 
exist. It is the subtle trends of thought 
of the masses which must be carefully 
observed, for emotional waves can lead 
them to disaster. “. . . From East to 
West the World appears, now more 
than ever before, uncertain.” —l’Europe 


Nouvelle, Paris, October 7, 1933.—A.R. 


Manchuria and American Opinion; by Paul 

Hibbert Clyde. 

A summary of the historical back- 
ground of present-day American opinion 
which dates back to the Cushing treaty 
of 1844 emphasizing the principle of 
extraterritoriality and most-favored-na- 
tion treatment. It is especially the years 
which followed immediately upon the 
Russo-Japanese conflict which have in 
large part determined the course of 
events in the Far East and American 
opinion thereon. “Whatever the outside 
world may think, the fact remains that 
the great bu!k of American opinion sup- 
ports the ideal of world peace. Japan in 
her Manchuiian policy has proclaimed a 
similar ideai. Ji one accepts the sincerity 
of these national objectives, it would ap- 
pear that the basic differences between 
Japan and America are those of 
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method.”—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 

September 1933.—A.R. 

Manchuria Will Not Solve Japan’s Eco- 
nomic Problems; by Ben Dorfman. 
This author believes that Manchuria 

can be neither an outlet for Japan’s sur- 

plus population, a dependable source of 
raw materials needed for food and man- 

ufactures in the Island Empire, nor a 

satisfactory market for Japan’s finished 

goods, and gives the reasons for his be- 
liefs—China Weekly Review (Ameri- 

can), Shanghai, October 7, 1933. 

New Patriotism, The; by Pearl 8. Buck. 
An address recently delivered by Mrs. 

Buck, upon her return to China, at a 

combined reception given in her honor 

by several clubs and associations. Her 
message to the Chinese, especially to 
those young returned students from 
abroad, is profoundly thought-provok- 
ing: be modern but remain Chinese. 

“China will never progress fundamen- 

tally until the modern men and women 

become real patriots, until they dare to 
put aside comforts and hope of wealth 
and dare to go into villages” and live for 

China and her people—China Critic, 

Shanghai, October 12, 1933.—E.N. 

Our Liberals Look Ahead; by Tsunego 
Baba. 

The democratic spirit has not as yet 
succeeded in making its influence felt in 
Japanese politics and even the most in- 
fluential privileged classes do not find 
themselves in a position to express their 
views as freely as at other times. The 
writer, leader of organized labor in 
Japan since the dawn of the movement, 
traces the histories of outstanding Japa- 
nese Liberals such as Prince Saionji, the 
assassinated Premier Inukai, Baron Wa- 
katsuki, the late Dr. Sakuzo Yoshino, 
who was a notable critic of Fascism in 
Japan, Professor Takikawa and others. 
The outlook for liberalism is on the 
whole bright. The attitude of the people 
at large toward Fascism and the forces 
of reaction is one of indifference and the 
main current flowing within the stream 
of criticism in Japan is that of liberal- 
ism.—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, Sep- 
tember 1933.—A.R. 
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Peace in the Pacific; by Iyesato Toky. 
gawa. 

“Peace in the Pacific is essential to the 
life and growth of the countries whose 
gates open on that ocean.” Prince Toku- 
gawa, who recently assumed the position 
of President of the Japanese Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, deals 
in this article with the aspect of interna- 
tional economic interdependence of al] 
nations which “. . . tends to make politi- 
cal relations between them almost impos- 
sible of rupture. In other words, the 
existence of trade and economic codépera- 
tion firmly established between particu- 
lar nations often proves an unbreakable 
guarantee for the continuance of peace- 
ful relations.”—Contemporary Japan, 
Tokyo, September 1933. 
Political Parties in China: 

Reformists; unsigned. 

An account of modern China’s first 
political parties: Kang Yu-wei’s group 
of conservative Reformists; Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s Revolutionary Party; and the 
liberal party of Constitutionalists led by 
Liang Chi-chiao. Though short-lived— 
they disappeared soon after the Republic 
was established—these pioneer parties 
contributed much to social and political 
evolution in China.—People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, November 1, 1933. 

Recent Policies of Non-Recognition; by 

Chesney Hill. 

Analysis of the statements of policies 
of non-recognition made during the last 
few years in order to determine their 
legal and other effects. Although gener- 
alization can not be made “as a restrain- 
ing or restorative sanction they seem on 
the whole of dubious value.” In order 
that non-recognition of certain treaties, 
a new state, a new government, belliger- 
ency and title to territory be effective, 
non-recognition policies require adoption 
by many states. It is a new form of in- 
strument of international action and 
should it prove ineffective other sanc- 
tions such as arms embargoes, economic 
boycotts or force must be used by the 
states. Appended are documents pertain- 
ing to treaties connected with policies of 
non-recognition in general as also those 
notes and statements dealing with recent 
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American policies, those of the League of 
Nations and of other governments.— 
International Conciliation, New York, 


October 1933.—A.R. 


Russia: Fear and Foreign Policy; by Louis 

Fischer. 

The restraint practised by the Soviet 
in spite of provocation by the Hitler gov- 
ernment is significant. “The obvious 
fact that the same psychology actuated 
Moscow’s weak policy toward Japan and 
toward Germany indicates that the Rus- 
sian attitude to Nazi cruelties was the 
result of fear of war at an inopportune 
moment rather than of indifference. In 
the Manchurian situation only Russia’s 
national interests were involved and not 
the Kremlin’s views on world revolution. 
Yet Moscow took the same peace-at-any- 
price stand in the Far East as in Ger- 
many. “Domestic factors in Russia are 
a powerful argument for peace although 
Russia’s harvest this year in spite of un- 
favorable weather is an excellent one.” — 
Nation, New York, October 11, 1933. 

—A.R. 


Sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway; by 
Cc. C. Wang. 

The Director General of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway between 1921 and 1924 
here analyzes the importance of the pres- 
ent rail dispute in the light of its past 
history, from the time of its origin or 
conception in 1896, through the Russo- 
Japanese war at the close of which the 
southern branch (South Manchuria 
Railway) was ceded to Japan, thus in- 
augurating the long series of diplomatic 
troubles between China and Japan in 
Manchuria, culminating in the seizure 
of the territory in 1931 by Japanese 
military forces and the creation of the 
puppet state of ‘““Manchukuo.” He re- 
tells the famous “Soviet gesture” of 
1919 which so impressed young China at 
the time—the offer to return the “im- 
perialist” road to the Chinese people 
without compensation—but which did 
not materialize; summarizes the involved 
Sino-Soviet disagreements of the suc- 
ceeding years, during which, however, 
the Soviets found the road sufficiently 
“profitable both economically and politi- 
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cally” to encourage them in keeping their 
interest. Nevertheless the final and satis- 
factory settlement between China and 
Russia might yet have come about had 
not “the illegitimate incarnation of 
‘Manchukuo’ . . . totally altered the sit- 
uation.” Mr. Wang combats the idea 
that the Soviets had any right to sell 
their interest in the road to a third party 
(he has no hesitation in saying ‘“‘to 
Japan’) without consulting the Chinese 
Government. His arguments are fully 
set forth.—Foreign Affairs, New York, 
October 1933. —E.G. 

Sino-Russian Relations in Manchuria, 1892- 

1906; by J. J. Gapanovich. 

The second and last part of this his- 
torical survey as condensed from a re- 
cently published book by one Romanov. 
Professor Gapanovich of Tsing-hua Uni- 
versity highly recommends the book which 
is well documented and which although 
having been written from the point of 
view of a Marxian historian reveals 
“good historical training which seems to 
have been received not in a Marxian, 
but the old school of Russian historians.” 
—Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, Peiping, October 1933. 
Situation Internationale Actuelle de la 

Russie Soviétque, La; by Paul Miliou- 

kov. 

Although it may appear paradoxical 
to compare the situation in the U.S.S.R. 
with Italy yet there is a parallelism in 
the respective governments of these 
countries which is undeniable. Judged 
by the standards of certain intangible 
international values, both countries have 
risen to power. In view of the imminent 
political recognition of the U.S.S.R. a 
consideration of Soviet policies appears 
timely. It was Lenin who recognized 
the futility of attempting to foster the 
“World Revolution” and he abandoned 
the plans for a universal “Red” world. 
With the formulation and putting into 
effect of Stalin’s Five-Year Plan a com- 
plete change of policy occurred. Russia 
is not ready for war and thus all her 
efforts are directed toward preservation 
of peace with her neighbors.—/’Esprit 
International, Paris, July 1, 1933. 

—A.R. 
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Six Years of the Anti-Red War in China; 
by L. I. Tsok. 

Since the split in the ranks of the 
Kuomintang in 1927, China has con- 
ducted a protracted though unsuccessful 
military campaign against the Red ar- 
mies which have been operating in Central 
China. That this war should be allowed 
to drag on for six years, with ever-in- 
creasing burdens on the people to sup- 
port the armies and China able to give 
only half her strength to external com- 
plications, should prove that some other 
means of combating the perplexing Red- 
banditry problems should be found. That 
Red terrorism must not be allowed to 
spread from its present proportions is 
generally acknowledged. But the pro- 
posal can safely be advanced that a 
large proportion of the Government 
troops commissioned for suppression 
work can be withdrawn from the front 
lines while leaving the remaining forces 
in a position to check the expansion of 
the Red peril. And the rest of the work 
can be done through the application of 
forces other than military. It has been 
pointed out time and again that Com- 
munism flourishes on political and social 
maladjustments. So, logically, the best 
way to strike at the root of the malady 
is by the exertion of social, political 
and economic influences.—China Critic, 
Shanghai, August 3, 1933.—P.B. 
Soong’s Resignation—Is China to Be Ruled 

by Japan or by Communists?—unsigned. 

A discussion of*the various elements 
involved behind the scenes, in the with- 
drawal of Mr. T. V. Soong from the 
position of Finance Minister for China, 
and the repercussions which that with- 
drawal is certain to have on China’s in- 
ternational commitments and her rating 
abroad, as well as her probable new for- 
eign policy resulting therefrom.—China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
November 4, 1933. 

Triangle on Manchurian Front; by Wilbur 

Burton. 

“Probably in all history there have 
not been many spectacles more ironic 
than the drama of Japan’s seizing and 
consolidating a part of China, with Japa- 
nese and Chinese officials toasting each 
other in champagne,” and finally a truce 
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with more toasts. The facts and issues 

involved in this Manchurian triangle 

between China, Japan and the Soviet 

Union are discussed. The Red armies 

in China and the impossibility of carry- 

ing on a voluntary boycott in Ching 
contributed equally toward this, Japan’s 

“initial victory” over Nanking. The 

Chinese Eastern Railway, long a source 

of friction between these powers, is stil] 

the crux of Manchurian turmoil. Th). 
road, in theory but not in fact under the 
joint ownership of China and Sovie: 

Russia, is “seemingly destined to be 

taken over by Japan.”—dAsia, New 

York, September-October, 1933.—E.N. 

What Would Happen in Case of an Ameri- 
can-Japanese War?—By Manuel Olbes. 
“In almost every discussion about the 

future of the Philippines someone is sure 

to ask the quesion: ‘What about 

Japan?’” The writer discusses possibili- 

ties and deplores the fact that the 

Islands have never been considered by 

the U. S. as a real base, but rather as an 

outpost, and therefore are not adequatel) 
equipped, from a military point of view, 
to withstand attack; while “the main 

U. S. fleet could not be used in defense 

of the Philippines for the reason that 

(in event of war) it would be needed 

for the defense of the Pacific Coast, the 

Panama Canal and the Hawaiian 

Islands.” The article insists on the 

Philippines’ right to claim full protection 

from the U. S. under existing circum- 

stances.—Philippine Magazine, Manila, 

September 1933.—E.G. 

Yotaro Sugimura and the Present Political 
Crisis in the Nanking Government; un- 
signed. 

An appraisal of the secret influence 
exercised upon the recent changes in Chi- 
nese politics and foreign policy by the 
Sugimura mission to Shanghai and Nan- 
king, and the concern of that mission in 
the financial crisis and in the moot ques- 
tion of League technical assistance to the 
Chinese government, to which the Japa- 
nese government has been strongly op- 
posed. Mr. Sugimura was, until Japan’s 
withdrawal, Under-Secretary of the 
League of Nations, stationed at Geneva. 
—China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, November 4, 1933. 
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NEW QUARTERLY PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


The following announcement is issued by Edward C. Carter, Secre- 
tary General of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Elizabeth Green, the 
retiring Editor, presented her resignation as of the date July 25, 1933, 
to take effect December 31, 1933. The new Editor’s appointment took 
place on October 24, following the election of Mr. Carter to the position 
of Secretary General at the Banff Conference. 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS will appear henceforth as a quarterly. The 
Editor will be Owen Lattimore, author of ‘“The Desert Road to 
Turkestan,” “High Tartary,” and “Manchuria, Cradle of Con- 
flict,’ with Joseph Barnes and W. L. Holland as Associate Edi- 
tors. Editorial correspondents will be appointed for Australia, 
Canada, China, Great Britain, Japan, the Netherlands and Nether- 
lands-India, New Zealand, the Philippines, and the U.S.S.R. as 
soon as they have been nominated by their respective institutions. 

PACIFIC AFFAIRS, in its new form, will continue to survey the 
varied interests of the Pacific area. It will, however, be not merely 
a regional journal, but one which presents affairs within the region 
in their relation to world affairs. This, of course, also means that 
it will not have a primarily institutional flavor. 

In working for universality, articles of the highly technical 
kind, written by specialists, for specialists, will be avoided. Every 
effort will be made to publish articles which present a balance 
between economic, historical, social and cultural factors. 

In the interpretation of ideas, theory and opinion, PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS, as in the past, will afford the fullest opportunity for 
individual expression. 

The quarterly will be directed primarily toward the public 
which is interested in derivations, tendencies and potentialities 
more than in bare statistical facts, in the character of a historical 
period or contemporary process, in the social feeling behind an 
economic system, or the geographical background of a social 
order. It will have a scope that takes in the origins of a given 
situation, the ways in which it has developed and may develop 
further, as well as its immediate aspects. 

The first quarterly number will appear in March 1934. The 
subscription price will remain for the present at U. S. $2 per 
annum. Subscribers who have already paid or renewed their sub- 
scriptions for 1934, or whose current subscriptions run into 1934 
will receive a corresponding number of issues. 

New subscriptions and all correspondence should be addressed 
to PAcIFIC AFFAIRS, 129 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
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